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ABSTRACT 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  trained  counsellors 
are  perceived  by  their  counsellees  as  being  more  empathic,  more  congruent 
and  more  accepting  than  are  untrained  counsellors  by  their  counsellees. 

The  sample  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  ten  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  grade  students  who  were  the  counsellees  of  seven  trained  counsel¬ 
lors  and  ninety  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grade  students  who  were  the 
counsellees  of  seven  untrained  counsellors.  The  counsellors  and 
counsellees  were  from  fourteen  public  schools  in  Edmonton  and  district. 
The  subjects  were  counselled  at  least  twice  between  September,  1967  and 
January,  1968.  A  Relationship  Questionnaire  was  administered  to  the 
two  hundred  counsellees  to  test  the  following  hypotheses:  that  the 
trained  counsellors  would  be  perceived  by  their  counsellees  as  being  more 
empathic,  more  congruent  and  more  accepting  than  untrained  counsellors 
would  be  perceived  by  their  counsellees;  that  the  trained  counsellors 
would  be  perceived  by  their  counsellees  as  manifesting  more  of  the  over¬ 
all  conditions  than  the  untrained  counsellors  would  be  perceived  by 
their  counsellees. 

An  analysis  of  covariance,  controlling  for  socio-economic  status 
of  the  family,  failed  to  indicate  any  significant  difference  between 
the  means  of  the  two  groups  on  empathy,  congruence  and  total  scores. 
However,  the  trained  counsellors  were  perceived  by  their  counsellees 
as  being  more  accepting  than  were  the  untrained  counsellors  perceived 
by  their  counsellees. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM 

Although  the  criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
counsellors  are  difficult  to  establish,  studies  attempting  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  counsellors  have  frequently  been  done.  Longtitu- 
dinal  studies  have  followed-up  counsellees  after  they  have  received 
counselling  to  determine  if  there  was  any  improvement  in  grades  (Bordin, 
1940;  Warbois,  1947;  Rothney,  1958),  in  vocational  adjustment  (Lorimer, 
1944;  Koess  &  Long,  1954),  and  in  personality  adjustment  (Martinson,  1955; 
McLaughlin,  1956;  Coplan,  1957;  Berdie,  1958;  Broedel,  Ohlsen  and  Proff, 
1960) . 

Some  studies  (Strupp,  1955;  Wrenn,  1960)  have  tried  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  counsellors  by  examining  taped  interviews  by 
counsellors  using  different  techniques.  Rogers  (1957)  had  raters  examine 
such  interviews  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  counsellors  manifest 
the  characteristics  which  he  feels  are  necessary  to  a  helping  relation¬ 
ship,  namely,  empathy,  congruence  and  acceptance,  in  their  counselling 
interviews . 

Some  studies  have  used  counsellees  to  rate  the  effectiveness  of 
counsellors.  In  his  study,  Heine  (1950)  had  the  clients  indicate  the 
counsellor’s  attitudes  which  weren’t  helpful  in  the  counselling  relation¬ 
ship;  Barrett-Lennard  (1962)  administered  questionnaires  to  clients  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  perceive  their  counsellors  as  communicating 
empathy,  congruence  and  acceptance. 

Many  studies  have  been  centered  around  the  characteristics, 
namely,  empathy,  congruence,  and  acceptance,  which  Rogers  (1957)  and 
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others  feel  are  necessary  for  a  helping  relationship.  Psychoanalytic 
theorists  such  as  Alexander  (1948),  Ferenczi  (1930)  and  Shafer  (1959), 
client-centered  theorists  such  as  Dymond  (1949),  Rogers  (1957),  Jourard 
(1959),  Snyder  (1961),  Truax  (1963),  as  well  as  eclectic  theorists  such 
as  Rausch  and  Bordin  (1957)  ,  Strunk  (1957) ,  and  Strupp  (1960)  have  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  the  counsellor's  ability,  sensitively  and 
accurately,  to  understand  the  counsellee.  They  have  all  agreed  that  the 
counsellor  or  therapist  should  manifest  empathy  which  involves  the  coun¬ 
sellor's  sensitivity  to  current  feelings,  whether  they  are  presented  by 
verbal  or  by  non-verbal  cues.  Empathic  ability  also  includes  the  counsel¬ 
lor's  verbal  facility  to  communicate  this  understanding  in  a  language 
attuned  to  the  counsellee's  current  feelings  (Truax  and  Carkhuff,  1967). 

Moreover,  these  same  theorists  have  all  stressed  the  importance 
of  acceptance  or  non-possessive  warmth  in  the  helping  relationship.  Also 
known  as  unconditional  positive  regard  (Truax  and  Carkhuff,  1967),  non- 
possessive  warmth  implies  acceptance  of  the  counsellee  as  a  person,  with¬ 
out  imposing  conditions.  This  acceptance  further  implies  encouragement 
of  the  counsellee  to  make  his  own  choices  and  decisions  and  thus  to  be¬ 
come  independent. 

Thirdly,  the  above-mentioned  theorists  have  emphasized  that  the 
counsellor  should  display  self-congruence,  that  is,  that  he  should  be 
integrated,  mature  and  genuine  (Truax  and  Carkhuff,  1967)  within  the 
counselling  or  therapeutic  relationship.  This  further  implies  that  he 
should  be  dependable,  consistent  and  transparent  and  that  he  should  not 
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Truax  (1966)  has  shown  that  high  levels  of  these  three  attributes 
in  counsellors  result  in  constructive  personality  change  in  counsellees. 

He  also  found  that  it  is  the  counsellor,  not  the  counsellee,  who  deter¬ 
mines  the  level  of  these  attributes.  On  the  basis  of  his  findings  he 
has  stressed  that  training  which  includes  counselling  experience  should 
focus  upon  the  operationalizing  of  these  variables;  thus  implying  that 
they  are  acquired,  or  can  be,  in  a  practicum  training. 

Furthermore,  it  is  generally  agreed  (Kelz,  1966)  that  possession 
of  empathy,  acceptance  and  self-congruence  can  only  be  attained  through 
multiple,  varied,  supervised  experiences  in  the  counselling  process. 

Only  through  closely  supervised  counselling  experience  can  counsellor- 
trainees  test  their  performance  in  practical  "realistic  situations, 
identify  their  major  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the  counselling  process, 
experiment  with  different  approaches  and  refine  counselling  techniques". 

If  a  high  level  of  the  three  attributes  mentioned  beforehand  is 
necessary  for  effective  counselling  and  if  these  characteristics  are 
acquired  through  practicum  training,  then  it  should  follow  that  trained 
counsellors  will  manifest  these  attributes  in  their  counselling  to  a 
greater  extent  than  will  untrained  counsellors.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
study,  a  trained  counsellor  is  defined  as  one  who  has  received  a  graduate 
diploma  or  master's  degree  in  counselling,  based  on  a  program  which  in¬ 
cludes  practicum  training.  An  untrained  counsellor  may  be  defined  as  a 
teacher  who  has  been  assigned  counsellor  duties  for  at  least  half  of  her 
(his)  time  but  who  does  not  have  a  practicum. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  determine  if  trained  counsellors 
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are  perceived  by  their  counsellees  as  manifesting  empathy,  acceptance 
and  self-congruence  to  a  greater  extent  than  are  untrained  counsellors 
by  their  counsellees.  This  will  be  done  by  having  counsellees  rate 
their  counsellors  on  an  appropriate  questionnaire. 

Limitations  to  the  Study 

The  generalizations  to  be  drawn  as  conclusions  in  this  study  are 
made  in  the  light  of  the  following  limitations : 

Instrument .  The  reliability  of  the  Relationship  Questionnaire 
which  was  used  by  the  counsellees  to  rate  their  counsellors  is  low  (about 
.55).  With  a  reliability  coefficient  that  low,  it  is  very  probable  that 
real  differences  in  the  groups  compared  could  be  missed.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  error  resulting  from  the  un¬ 
reliability  of  this  measure  is  systematic  (Truax  and  Carkhuff,  1967). 

Sample .  In  the  early  planning  of  this  study,  it  was  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  this  investigator  to  compare  trained  and  untrained  counsellors 
at  the  junior  high  and  senior  high  school  levels.  However,  when  making 
arrangements  for  the  sample  with  the  school  systems  involved,  administra¬ 
tive  difficulties  were  encountered;  therefore,  only  junior  high  counsellors 
were  chosen  to  participate  in  this  study. 

The  number  of  available  junior  high  school  counsellors  was  limited. 
As  a  result,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  only  seven  trained  and  seven  un¬ 
trained  counsellors  for  this  study.  This  is  a  major  limitation  of  this 
study . 

Number  of  interviews.  The  counsellors  were  requested  by  the 
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present  writer  to  keep  a  record  of  the  number  of  interviews  between  the 
counsellee  raters  and  the  counsellors  rated.  The  intended  purpose  of 
this  request  was  to  make  it  possible  to  control  for  this  variable.  How¬ 
ever,  several  of  the  participating  counsellors  failed  to  make  this  in¬ 
formation  available.  Therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  the 
study  without  information  on  this  variable  which  may  or  may  not  be 
pertinent . 

Previous  Counsellor  Experience.  The  counsellee  subjects  in  this 
study  were  asked  to  rate  their  present  counsellors.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  experience  with  previous  counsellors  would  have  an  effect  on 
the  ratings  which  these  counsellees  made  of  their  present  counsellors. 

For  instance,  it  was  observed  by  this  researcher  that  several  counsellees, 
who  were  asked  in  the  present  research  to  rate  their  "trained"  counsellors, 
had  had  untrained  counsellors  during  the  previous  academic  term.  The  bias 
introduced  by  this  uncontrolled  variable  could  be  a  limitation. 

Time  Lapse  Since  Last  Interview.  The  length  of  time  between  the 
date  on  which  the  rating  was  made  and  the  date  of  the  last  interview  of 
the  counsellor  rated  varied  from  counsellee  to  counsellee.  Some  of  the 
counsellees'  ratings  were  based  on  interviews  that  occurred  as  late  as 
the  first  of  January  while  others  were  based  on  interviews  that  terminated 
in  October,  November  or  December.  Whether  or  not  this  time  discrepancy 
has  an  effect  on  ratings  is  not  known. 

Reasons  for  Counselling.  Counselling  interviews  in  the  junior 
high  school  are  frequently  categorized  as  either  educational,  vocational 
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or  personal  adjustment  counselling  (Caravelle,  1958).  It  is  possible 
that  empathy,  congruence  and  acceptance  are  communicated  to  a  greater 
extent  in  counselling  interviews  of  the  personal  adjustment  type.  No 
record  of  the  category  of  counselling  interview  in  which  any  one  student 
was  involved  is  available.  Category  of  counselling  might  be  a  confound¬ 
ing  variable. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  THE  RELATED  LITERATURE 

I .  INTRODUCTION 

Studies  by  Ends  and  Page  (1957),  Fiedler  (1950),  Heine  (1950), 
Quinn  (1950),  Seeman  (1954)  and  Truax  (1967)  show  that  counselling, 
characterized  by  a  helping  relationship  is  associated  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  positive  change  in  the  counsellee.  This  helping  relationship 
has  been  defined  by  Rogers  (1958)  as  "one  in  which  one  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  intends  that  there  should  come  about,  in  one  or  both  parties,  more 
appreciation  of  and  more  functional  use  of  the  latent  inner  resources  of 
the  individual".  The  characteristics  of  such  a  relationship  as  proposed 
by  Rogers  and  other  therapists  are: 

1.  Empathy, 

2.  Self-congruence, 

3.  Acceptance  (unconditional  positive  regard). 

II.  WHAT  COUNSELLEES  WANT  IN  A 
COUNSELLING  RELATIONSHIP 

Studies  by  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association  (1949) , 
Heine  (1950),  Form  (1953),  Cuttle  (1953),  Arbuckle  (1956),  Caravello 
(1958),  Pohlman  (1960),  Shultz  (1963),  Mills  (1965)  and  Carlin  (1965)  all 
reveal  that  counsellees  look  for  and  want  these  characteristics  in  their 
counsellors . 

Heine  (1950)  studied  individuals  who  had  gone  for  psychotherapeu¬ 
tic  help  to  psychoanalytic,  non-directive  and  Adlerian  therapists. 
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Regardless  of  the  type  of  therapy,  these  clients  report  similar  changes 
in  themselves.  However,  their  perception  of  the  relationship  is  of 
particular  interest  here.  The  clients  indicated  that  the  following 
attitudinal  elements  in  the  relationship  accounted  for  the  changes:  the 
trust  they  felt  in  the  therapist,  being  understood  by  the  therapist, 
the  feeling  of  independence  they  had  in  making  choices  and  decisions. 
They  also  reported  that  the  following  attitudes  displayed  by  the  thera¬ 
pist  were  not  helpful:  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  therapist, 
remoteness  or  distance  and  an  over-degree  of  sympathy. 

In  1965,  Carlin  conducted  a  study  to  develop  a  sharper  awareness 
of  the  negative  reactions  of  college  students  to  their  counselling  ex¬ 
periences.  Every  fifth  student  (random  sampling)  out  of  a  college  stu¬ 
dent  body  of  4,500  students  was  chosen.  There  was  an  equal  number  of 
males  and  females.  The  sampling  was  done  in  the  Spring;  in  the  Fall, 
each  student  was  assigned  a  counsellor  whom  he  was  urged  to  use.  In  the 
Spring,  each  counsellee  was  asked  to  reply  to  the  following:  "If  you 
have  not  been  satisfied  with  the  counselling  received  at  the  Counselling 
Centre,  please  briefly  state  the  reasons  for  the  same."  Ninety-seven 
did. 

Fifteen  percent  of  these  said  that  the  counsellors  were  too  im¬ 
personal,  lacked  interest,  were  cold,  lacked  warmth,  did  not  seem  to 
care  and  were  too  brief.  Twenty  percent  of  the  ninety-seven  college 
students  who  replied  said  that  the  counsellors  seemed  rushed,  were  too 
busy,  were  too  hurried,  and  lacked  time  for  them. 

In  these  studies,  the  counsellees  or  clients,  indicated  that  the 
counsellors  or  therapists  should  communicate  interest,  warmth  and 
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understanding  in  a  counselling  relationship.  These  same  clients  also 

felt  that  counsellors  or  therapists  should  display  trust  in  their  counsellees 

and  should  let  them  make  their  own  choices  and  decisions. 

III.  POSITIVE  EFFECTS  OF  THESE  CHARACTERISTICS 

Counsellees  may  want  empathy,  congruence  and  acceptance,  but  do 
these  contribute  to  success  in  counselling?  Many  studies,  taking  success 
in  counselling  to  mean  constructive  personality  change  in  the  counsellee, 
have  found  this  to  be  so.  Based  on  Roger's  theoretical  formulation, 

Halkides  (1958)  conducted  a  study  in  which  he  hypothesized  that  there 
would  be  a  significant  relationship  between  the  extent  of  constructive 
personality  change  in  the  counsellee  and  four  counsellor  variables, 
namely  the  degree  of  empathic  understanding  of  the  counsellee  manifested 
by  the  counsellor,  the  degree  of  acceptance  (unconditional  positive  re¬ 
gard)  manifested  by  the  counsellor  toward  the  counsellee,  the  extent  to 
which  the  counsellor  is  genuine  (congruent)  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
counsellor's  response  matches  the  counsellee 's  expression. 

She  selected  early  and  late  "recorded"  interviews  for  each  of  the 
ten  most  successful  cases  and  each  of  the  ten  least  successful  cases. 

She  then  randomly  selected  nine  client-counsellor  'inter-action'  units 
from  each  interview;  three  judges  listened  to  these  at  four  different 
times  and  then  rated  them.  Results  showed  that  a  high  degree  of  empathic 
understanding,  of  acceptance  and  of  counsellor  congruence  was  associated 
(p<.001)  with  the  more  successful  cases. 

A  cluster  of  studies  that  have  grown  out  of  the  Wisconsin  program 
headed  by  Rogers,  Truax,  and  Gendlin  have  demonstrated  the  positive 
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relationship  between  the  triad  -  accurate  empathy,  acceptance,  and  counsel¬ 
lor  congruence  -  and  the  direction  of  counsellee  personality  and  behavioral 
change . 

Truax  (Truax  and  Carkhuff,  1967)  has  devised  three  scales,  one 
each  for  the  measurement  of  accurate  empathy,  of  acceptance  (unconditional 
positive  regard)  and  of  therapist  genuineness  or  self-congruence.  A  study 
was  carried  out  to  see  if  these  three  were  related  to  constructive  personality 
change . 

This  study,  which  involved  fourteen  hospitalized  schizophrenic  cases 
and  fourteen  counselling  cases  from  the  University  of  Chicago  and  Stanford 
University,  was  completed  using  one  hundred  and  twelve  samples  of  recorded 
psychotherapy  from  early  and  late  interviews.  Accurate  empathy  ratings 
were  significantly  higher  for  the  more  successful  cases  (p<.01). 

More  recently,  trends  in  the  levels  of  accurate  empathy  for  schizo¬ 
phrenics  covering  a  time  span  from  six  months  to  three  and  one-half  years 
of  therapy  have  been  investigated  (Truax  and  Carkhuff,  1967).  One  four- 
minute  tape-recorded  sample  was  taken  from  every  fifth  interview  for  each 
of  the  fourteen  schizophrenic  cases  available.  Five  naive  lay  raters  were 
trained  to  rate  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  samples  selected  in  an  un¬ 
biased  fashion  from  every  fifth  interview  of  each  case.  Analysis  of  the 
1485  ratings  showed  that  the  cases  with  the  greatest  constructive  persona¬ 
lity  change  were  indeed  those  with  the  highest  average  levels  of  accurate 
empathy . 

In  a  study  applying  the  scale  (Truax  and  Carkhuff,  1967,  p.  58-68) 
of  unconditional  positive  regard  (acceptance)  to  the  three  hundred  and 
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fifty-eight  samples  of  psychotherapy  taken  from  every  fifth  interview 
with  fourteen  schizophrenic  patients,  samples  from  improved  cases  were 
consistently  higher  (p<.05)  in  acceptance  than  samples  from  unimproved 
or  failure  cases. 

In  another  study  (Truax  and  Carkhuff,  1967),  the  scale  of  therapist 
self-congruence  was  used  on  the  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  tape-recorded 
therapy  samples  taken  from  every  fifth  interview  of  the  fourteen  cases  de¬ 
scribed  above.  Analysis  of  the  data  showed  a  significant  tendency  for  the 
therapist  in  improved  cases  to  be  rated  higher  in  self-congruence  during 
the  therapeutic  sessions  than  therapists  in  non-improved  or  failure  cases 
(p< .05) . 

Studying  this  same  patient  population,  Spotts  (1962) ,  using  the  Spotts 
Wharton  scale  of  Positive  Regard,  also  found  that  acceptance  (unconditional 
positive  regard)  was  significantly  associated  with  constructive  personality 
change . 

Some  converging  evidence  of  the  importance  of  empathy  and  acceptance 
is  available  in  a  study  by  Combs  and  Soper  (1963)  who  reported  finding  that 
effective  counsellors  tended  to  assume  the  internal  rather  than  the  exter¬ 
nal  frame  of  reference  with  others,  to  be  people  -  rather  than  thing  - 
oriented,  and  to  see  people  as  able,  dependable,  and  friendly,  rather  than 
unable,  undependable,  and  unfriendly. 

Similar  findings  were  obtained  in  an  unpublished  study  (Truax  and 
Wargo ,  1966)  of  eighty  juvenile  delinquents  receiving  time-limited  group 
therapy  or  counselling.  On  the  nineteen  specific  measures  of  therapeutic 
outcome,  delinquents  receiving  high  levels  on  all  conditions  (empathy, 
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congruence  and  acceptance)  showed  above  average  improvement  on  eighteen  of 
the  nineteen  measures  (p<.001).  The  delinquents  who  received  lesser  amounts 
of  empathy,  congruence  and  acceptance  in  group  therapy  showed  deterioration 
on  fourteen  of  the  nineteen  measures,  while  those  receiving  high  levels  of 
all  three  conditions  showed  deterioration  on  only  one  measure  (p<.001). 
Significant  differences  favoring  high  levels  of  these  conditions  occurred 
on  fourteen  of  the  nineteen  specific  measures,  including  five  of  the  sub¬ 
scales  of  the  Minnesota  Counselling  Inventory,  the  measures  of  self  con¬ 
cepts  and  ideal  concepts,  the  Palo  Alto  Group  Therapy  Scale,  and,  most 
importantly,  the  measures  of  institutionalization  during  the  twelve-month 
follow-up . 

Thus  the  above  studies  provide  evidence  to  support  the  theoretical 
view  that  each  of  these  three  counsellor-offered  conditions  -  empathy, 
congruence  and  acceptance  -  are  related  to  constructive  personality  and 
behavioral  changes  in  counsellees. 

IV.  THE  EFFECT  OF  PRACTICUM  TRAINING 

Can  these  conditions  of  empathy,  congruence,  and  acceptance  be 
learned?  A  large  number  of  training  supervisors  have  been  convinced  over 
the  years  that  good  therapists  or  counsellors  are  born,  not  made.  To  some 
degree,  the  nature  of  empathy,  congruence  and  acceptance  fits  nicely  with 
this  belief,  since  these  ingredients  are  in  part  a  description  of  the 
attitudes  and  personality  of  the  counsellor  rather  than  merely  effective 
techniques.  However,  it  also  seems  possible  that  even  potential  counsellors 
who,  in  their  usual  human  encounters,  are  nonempathic,  hostile  and  defensive 
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could  learn  to  communicate  these  ingredients  in  the  specific  encounter  of 
the  counselling  interview. 

"A  program  for  applying  the  research  instruments  designed  to  meas¬ 
ure  these  three  conditions  to  the  training  of  professional  and  lay  persons 
has  been  described  by  Truax,  Carkhuff  and  Douds  (1964).  Evidence  from 
this  didactic  and  experientially-based  program  suggests  that  specific 
training  can  lead  to  relatively  effective  communication  of  empathy,  con¬ 
gruence  and  acceptance.  A  report  by  Carkhuff  and  Truax  (1965a)  compared 
the  levels  of  these  three  ingredients  in  postgraduate  clinical  psychology 
trainees  and  lay  persons  (mainly  psychiatric  aides  in  a  hospital  setting) 
with  the  levels  in  a  group  of  relatively  effective  and  highly  skilled 
therapists.  The  contrast  group  of  experienced  therapists  included  such 
therapists  as  Drs.  Carl  Rogers,  Albert  Ellis,  Rollo  May,  Julius  Seeman 
and  Carl  Whitaker,  After  slightly  less  than  100  hours  of  training,  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  four-month  period,  the  levels  of  accurate  empathy  communi¬ 
cated  to  patients  were  not  significantly  different  between  the  three 
groups.  Similarly,  there  was  no  significant  differences  between  the  three 
groups  in  terms  of  the  level  of  non-possessive  warmth  communicated  to  the 
patient.  In  a  cross-validation  on  a  new  group  of  16  graduate  student 
trainees  (Truax  and  Silher,  1966)  essentially  similar  findings  were  obtain 
ed.  These  data  suggest  that  these  conditions  can  be  learned,  by  both 
professional  and  nonprofessional  persons."  (Truax  and  Carkhuff,  1967,  p. 
108,  109). 

Counsellor  educators  generally  believe  that  their  students  not 
only  learn  theory  and  techniques  but  that  their  attitudes  toward 
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themselves  and  others  change  after  they  have  participated  in  practicum 
training.  In  their  study,  Winkler,  et  al  (1963)  found  that  the  members 
of  a  Guidance  Institute  which  was  characterized  by  a  "therapeutic" 
atmosphere  gained  in  self-acceptance  much  more  than  the  members  of  a 
Science  Institute  which  lacked  the  aforementioned  atmosphere. 

Barrett-Lennard  (1962)  studied  the  client's  reported  perception 
of  the  level  of  these  three  therapeutic  conditions  in  relation  to  his 
personality  change.  His  findings  on  forty-two  clients  seen  by  different 
therapists  indicated  that  experienced  therapists  were  perceived  as 
offering  significantly  higher  levels  of  empathy,  acceptance  and  congru¬ 
ence  than  less  experienced  therapists. 

In  another  study  by  Munger,  et  al  (1963),  a  group  of  secondary 
school  teachers  were  given  an  eight-week  course  in  counsellor-training ; 
during  the  last  two  weeks  they  were  involved  in  a  closely  supervised 
practicum.  Results  showed  that  there  were  definite  attitude  changes 
in  favor  of  the  characteristics  of  a  helping  relationship;  however, 
these  attitude  changes  persisted  more  for  those  who  were  later  employed 
as  counsellors  than  for  those  who  remained  teachers  in  the  classroom. 

Kemp  (1962)  found  that  graduate  students  who  were  trained  (same 
definition  as  used  in  this  study  in  counselling)  were  more  open  minded 
and  more  permissive  than  those  without  one,  Bohn  (1964)  found  that 
experienced  trained  counsellors  were  significantly  less  directive  than 
inexperienced  ones. 

Kirk  (1955)  showed  that  there  were  measurable  changes  in  under¬ 
standing  and  acceptance  in  the  high  school  counsellors  after  a  year  of 
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training.  There  were  some  shifts  in  attitudes  indicating  more  under¬ 
standing  and  acceptance.  Similar  results  were  gained  by  Jaques  (1953). 

As  a  result  of  the  findings  of  Heine  (1950),  Carlin  (1965), 
Arbuckle  (1965),  Caravello  (1958),  and  Pohlman  (1960)  regarding  what 
counsellees  want  in  a  counselling  relationship  and  the  findings  of 
Winkler  (1963),  Munger  (1963),  Kemp  (1962),  Kirk  (1953)  and  Jaques 
(1953)  regarding  the  attitudes  of  trained  counsellors,  the  following 
hypothesis  are  proposed: 

1.  Trained  counsellors  are  perceived  by  their  counselless 
as  being  more  empathic  than  are  untrained  ones. 

2.  Trained  counsellors  are  perceived  by  their  counsellees 
as  being  more  congruent  than  are  untrained  ones. 

3.  Trained  counsellors  are  perceived  by  their  counsellees 
as  being  more  accepting  than  are  untrained  ones. 

4.  Trained  counsellors  are  perceived  by  their  counsellees 
as  communicating  more  of  the  overall  conditions  (empathy 
plus  congruence  plus  acceptance)  than  are  untrained 


counsellors . 
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CHAPTER  III 


RESEARCH  DESIGN  AND  PROCEDURE 

This  chapter  contains  an  explanation  of  the  selection  of  the 
sample,  a  description  of  the  instruments  used,  an  explanation  of  how 
the  data  were  collected  and  a  description  of  the  research  design  of  the 
study . 


THE  SAMPLE 


The  sample  consisted  of  two  hundred,  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth 
grade  students  taken  from  fourteen  public  schools  in  Edmonton  and  dis¬ 
trict  as  shown  in  Table  I. 


TABLE  I 

NUMBER  OF  COUNSELLORS  AND  COUNSELLEES 
PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  STUDY 


Group 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Counsellors 

Counsellees 

^Trained 

7 

110 

^Untrained 

7 

90 

TOTAL 

14 

200 

^Henceforth,  in  this  study,  the  counsellees  who  rated  the  trained 
counsellors  will  be.  referred  to  as  the  trained  counsellor  group. 

**The  counsellees  who  rated  the  untrained  counsellors  will  be  referred 
to  as  the  untrained  counsellor  group. 
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The  following  criteria  were  considered  in  the  selection  of  the  schools: 

1 •  Occupational  Status 

When  selecting  the  schools  and  counsellors,  the  Director  of  Counsel¬ 
ling*  tried  to  choose  the  schools  so  that  the  trained  counsellor  group 
and  the  untrained  counsellor  group  would  be  similar  in  terms  of  socio¬ 
economic  level.  To  determine  the  socio-economic  level,  a  socio-economic 
scale  would  have  to  be  applied  to  the  occupations  of  the  fathers  of  the 
subjects . 

Since  it  has  been  generally  agreed  that  a  combination  of  factors 
such  as  activities,  occupation  and  material  wealth  establish  one's  socio¬ 
economic  level,  a  scale  which  would  incorporate  all  these  factors  would 
have  to  be  used.  Elley  (1961)  found  that  the  Blishen  occupational  scale 
(Bllshen,  1958)  and  the  Gough  Home  Index  Scale  would  suffice  for  this 
purpose.  The  Edmonton  Public  School  Board  is  reluctant  to  have  the  Home 
Index  Scale  given  to  students  or  parents  (This  is  because  of  the  kinds  of 
questions  asked,  e.g.,  Does  your  family  own  its  own  home?  Is  there  an 
encyclopedia  in  your  home?  Some  parents  would  object  to  answering  some 
of  these  questions);  therefore,  another  alternative  had  to  be  found. 

The  usefulness  of  an  occupational  scale  alone  in  social  stratifi¬ 
cation  measurement  has  been  well  demonstrated  (Elley,  1961,  p.  55). 

Based  on  this  statement  and  on  the  fact  that  the  Home  Index  Scale  couldn't 
be  used,  the  Pineo-Porter  Occupational  Scale  was  chosen  to  be  used  in  this 
study. 

The  Pineo-Porter  Occupational  Scale  (described  later  in  this  chap¬ 
ter)  was  used  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  means  of  the  trained  counsellor 

*Director  of  Counselling  refers  to  the  Director  of  Counselling  for  the 
Edmonton  Public  School  Board. 
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group  and  the  untrained  counsellor  group  on  occupational  status  were  simi¬ 
lar.  This  scale  was  applied  to  the  occupations  of  the  fathers  of  the  sub¬ 
jects;  that  is,  the  occupation  of  the  father  of  each  subject  was  assigned 
a  number  which  corresponded  to  the  number  which  that  same  occupation  had 
on  the  Pineo-Porter  Scale.  Means  and  standard  deviations  were  then  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  two  groups.  An  analysis  of  variance  was  performed  on  the 
means . 

The  results  (see  Table  II)  show  that  there  is  no  significant  diffe¬ 
rence  in  the  means  of  the  two  groups  on  occupational  status.  The  Director 
of  Counselling  had  chosen  schools  in  which  the  trained  counsellor  group 
and  the  untrained  counsellor  group  were  similar  in  terms  of  socio-economic 
status . 

TABLE  II 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  ON  THE  MEANS  OF  THE  TRAINED 
COUNSELLOR  GROUP  AND  THE  UNTRAINED 
COUNSELLOR  GROUP  ON  OCCUPATIONAL  STATUS 


Group 

Mean 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

M.S. 

F  Probability 

Trained 

38.343 

1 

2438.400 

.660  .417 

Untrained 

40.561 

2 .  Training  of  the  Counsellors 

Seven  trained  and  seven  untrained  counsellors  were  chosen  by  the 
Director  of  Counselling  on  the  basis  of  the  definitions  of  ’’trained"  and 
"untrained"  as  stated  in  Chapter  I. 
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The  limited  number  of  untrained  junior  high  counsellors  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  Edmonton  precluded  the  use  of  simple  random  sampling.  There¬ 
fore,  the  untrained  counsellors  were  arbitrarily  chosen  by  the  Director  of 
Counselling  because  they  are  representative  of  a  somewhat  larger  group, 
each  of  whom  is  a  teacher  who  has  been  called  upon  to  do  some  counselling. 
Similarly,  the  trained  counsellors  were  arbitrarily  chosen  because  they 
represent  a  large  group  with  reference  to  a  given  characteristic  -  a  prac- 
ticum  in  counselling.  This  method  of  selecting  a  sample  is  known  as  pur¬ 
posive  sampling. 

Many  researchers  assert  that  unless  random  sampling  methods  are 
used,  there  is  absolutely  no  basis  for  inferential  processes.  Garrett  (1960) 
states  "that  random  sampling  formulas  apply  more  or  less  accurately  to 
purposive  samples"  (p.  207).  The  purposive  method  of  sampling  was  there¬ 
fore  used  by  the  researcher  who  felt  it  was  justified  on  the  basis  of 
Garrett's  statement. 

The  following  criterion  was  considered  in  the  selection  of  the 
counsellees  (subjects)  : 

3.  Number  of  interviews 

The  counsellees  in  the  sample  were  the  students  who  had  been  counsel¬ 
led,  by  each  counsellor  involved,  at  least  twice  (and  preferably  more  than 
twice)  between  September,  1967  and  the  middle  of  January,  1968. 

In  summary,  the  subjects  were  two  hundred  counsellees  who  had  been 
interviewed  at  least  twice  between  September,  1967  and  January,  1968.  These 
subjects  were  the  counsellees  of  seven  trained  and  seven  untrained  counsel¬ 
lors  who  were  chosen  by  the  Director  of  Counselling  from  schools  in  the 
city  of  Edmonton  and  district. 
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II.  INSTRUMENTATION 

1 .  Relationship  Questionnaire 

The  instrument  used  in  this  study  was  the  Relationship  Questionnaire 
(see  Appendix  A) .  This  questionnaire  contains  one  hundred  and  forty-one 
statements  regarding  the  counsellor's  behavior  toward  the  counsellee  in  the 
interviewing  session.  Each  statement  is  to  be  responded  to  by  the  counsel¬ 
lee  as  being  either  true  or  false.  In  some  cases,  a  true  response  is  the 
desired  one;  in  others,  a  false  response  is  correct. 

The  Relationship  Questionnaire  is  not  a  timed  "test".  This  question¬ 
naire  can  be  completed  in  approximately  forty  minutes. 

A  total  score  and  three  subscores  can  be  obtained  from  this  question¬ 
naire.  The  correct  responses  (see  Appendix  A)  for  empathy  are  totalled  to 
give  a  subscore  for  empathy.  Similarly,  the  correct  responses  (see  Appendix 
A)  for  congruence  and  for  acceptance  are  totalled  to  get  the  subscores  for 
each  of  these  conditions.  To  obtain  a  total  score  (that  is,  a  score  for 
the  overall  conditions  of  empathy,  congruence  and  acceptance)  the  three 
subscores  are  added  together. 

Forty-five  of  the  statements  measure  empathy  or  the  lack  of  it  (see 
Appendix  A).  An  example  of  such  a  statement  is  as  follows:  "Even  when  I 
cannot  say  quite  what  I  mean,  he  knows  how  I  feel."  (//31-T)* 

Congruence  (or  lack  of  it)  is  measured  by  fity-seven  of  the  state¬ 
ments  (see  Appendix  A).  An  illustration  of  such  a  statement  is  as  follows: 
"I  can  usually  count  on  him  to  tell  me  what  he  really  things  or  feels." 
(027-T)* 

*The  number  indicates  the  position  this  statement  occupies  in  the  first 
questionnaire;  the  X  or  Z.  indicates  the  keyed  response. 
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The  measures  of  therapeutic  conditions  derived  from  the  Relation¬ 
ship  Questionnaire  correlate  betwen  .53  and  .56  with  the  ratings  made  from 
tape  recordings  (described  later  in  this  section)  on  clients  who  were 
juvenile  delinquents.  Correlations  between  the  Relationship  Questionnaire 
and  measures  of  outcome  for  juvenile  delinquents  are  presented  in  Table 
III  which  follows. 

The  Relationship  Questionnaire,  which  was  used  in  this  study  to 
measure  the  amount  of  empathy,  congruence  and  acceptance  perceived  by 
counsellees  in  their  counsellors,  was  constructed  by  Charles  B.  Truax 
(Truax  and  Carkhuff,  1967).  In  constructing  the  questionnaire,  he  followed 
closely  the  thinking  and  earlier  work  of  Barrett-Lennard  (1962)  in  the 
latter's  development  of  the  relationship  inventory  (see  Appendix  B) . 
Barrett-Lennard  (1962)  was  the  first  to  use  a  questionnaire  to  measure  the 
counsellee's  perception  of  psychological  conditions  offered  by  his  counsellor. 

In  the  Relationship  Questionnaire,  Truax  attempted  to  translate 
scales  which  he  had  previously  constructed  for  rating  objective  tape  re¬ 
cordings  of  counsellor-counsellee  interviews  into  a  form  that  could  be 
answered  by  the  counsellee.  The  three  scales  which  he  had  previously  con¬ 
structed  for  rating  objective  tape  recordings  were  developed  to  "provide 
a  crude  but  beginning  operational  definition  of  accurate  empathy,  non- 
possessive  warmth  (acceptance)  and  genuineness  (congruence) ,"  (Truax  and 
Carkhuff,  1967,  p.  44).  The  scales  can  be  found  in  Truax 'And  Carkhuff 
(1967,  p.  46-72). 

These  rating  scales  were  based  on  Truax 's  definitions  of  empathy, 
congruence  and  acceptance;  he  derived  his  definitions  of  empathy,  congru¬ 
ence  and  acceptance  from  Carl  Rogers'  (1957)  definitions  of  these  conditions. 
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TABLE  III 

CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  RELATIONSHIP  QUESTIONNAIRE  AND 
MEASURES  OF  OUTCOME  FOR  JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS 


Accurate 

Empathy 

Non- 

possess- 

ive 

Warmth 

Genuine¬ 

ness 

Intensity 

and 

Intimacy 
of  Inter¬ 
personal 
Contact 

Con¬ 

crete 

Overall 

Thera¬ 

peutic 

Relation¬ 

ship 

Number  of  Days 

Institutionalized 

During  One-Year 

.06 

.07 

.08 

.10 

.08 

.08 

Follow-up  (N=74) 

FOC  (N=75) 

t 38*** 

f 43*** 

, 40*** 

.  42*** 

, 39*** 

. 43*** 

MCI  (N=72) 

FR 

.12 

.  16 

.14 

.11 

.09 

.  16 

SR 

t 34*** 

_ 37*** 

, 34*** 

. 37*** 

_ 37*** 

_ 37*** 

ES 

# 35*** 

, 36*** 

t 34*** 

_ 37*** 

, 35*** 

_ 38*** 

C 

.11 

.  15 

.08 

.07 

.06 

.14 

R 

_ 37*** 

. 41*** 

, 4i*** 

. 39*** 

t 40*** 

, 42*** 

M 

.17 

.  24** 

.20* 

.20* 

.21* 

.22* 

L 

.24** 

.  29** 

.28** 

.  28** 

.  29** 

. 30*** 

CPC 

.  42*** 

. 44*** 

, 41*** 

,  43*** 

. 44*** 

t 45*** 

Q  Sort  (N-72) 

Self-Adjustment  Score 

.28** 

# 36*** 

.36*** 

t 32*** 

.  25** 

_ 33*** 

Self-Expert  Correlation 

.23** 

_  29** 

_  29** 

.  27** 

.20* 

.  27** 

Ideal  Adjustment  Score 

.  24** 

.  26** 

.28** 

.  23** 

.  25** 

.  25** 

Self-Ideal  Correlation 

t 35*** 

_ 36*** 

# 38*** 

_ 34*** 

. 32*** 

. 36*** 

Ideal-Expert  Correlation 

.22* 

.  28** 

.26** 

.20* 

.21* 

.  25** 

Anxiety  Reaction  Scale 
(N=72) 

Factor  of  Social  Self 

Consciousness 

.  19 

.23** 

.15 

.21* 

.19 

.21* 

Factor  of  Internalized 

Anxiety 

.  16 

.  19 

.13 

.19 

.  17 

.16 

Factor  of  General 

Anxiety 

.21* 

.27** 

.19 

.25** 

.22* 

.  23** 

Palo  Alto  Group  Therapy 

Scales  (N=74) 

.07 

.07 

.09 

.12 

.  14 

.  10 

*p<.05,  One-tailed  test. 
**p<.05,  Two-tailed  test. 
***p<.01 ,  Two-tailed  test. 
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According  to  Truax  (Truax  and  Carkhuff,  1967)  accurate  empathy  "involves 
both  the  therapist’s  sensitivity  to  current  feelings  and  his  verbal  faci¬ 
lity  to  communicate  this  understanding  in  a  language  attuned  to  the  client's 
current  feelings  (p.  46)." 

Congruence,  in  Truax ’s  terms,  implies  "not  only  a  congruence  bet¬ 
ween  the  therapist’s  organismic  self  and  his  behavior  and  self-concept, 
but  also  the  absence  of  defensiveness  -  seeming  genuineness."  (Truax  and 
Carkhuff,  1967,  p.  43) 

Acceptance  implies  not  only  the  possession  of  "unconditionality  of 
positive  regard  but  also  the  communication  of  a  non-possessive  warmth." 
(Truax  and  Carkhuff,  1967,  p.  43) 

Approximately  twenty-four  studies  have  been  carried  out  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  reliabilities  of  these  rating  scales  for  empathy,  acceptance 
and  congruence.  The  range  of  reliabilities  of  the  rating  scale  for  empathy 
is  from  .43  to  .95  with  a  mean  of  .75.  The  reliabilities  of  the  rating 
scale  for  congruence  range  from  .25  to  .95  with  a  mean  of  .62.  The  relia¬ 
bilities  of  the  rating  scale  for  acceptance  range  from  .48  to  .95  with  a 
mean  of  . 71 . 

In  summary,  Truax ’s  Relationship  Questionnaire  was  a  translation 
(by  himself)  of  rating  scales  measuring  empathy,  congruence  and  acceptance 
in  counsellors  into  statements  that  could  be  responded  to  by  counsellees. 

He  found  that  it  could  be  used  with  juveniles  as  well  as  with  adults. 

Since  a  questionnaire  with  these  qualifications  was  necessary  for 
the  researcher  to  determine  whether  or  not  trained  counsellors  were  per¬ 
ceived  by  their  counsellees  as  having  more  empathy,  congruence  and  accep¬ 
tance  than  untrained  ones,  the  Relationship  Questionnaire  was  used  in  this 
study . 
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2.  Biographical  Information  Questionnaire 
A  biographical  questionnaire  was  designed  by  the  researcher  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  following  information  about  the  counsellors:  the  number  of  years 
of  experience  as  a  counsellor,  the  number  of  years  of  experience  as  a  tea¬ 
cher,  the  number  of  degree(s)  held,  the  proportion  of  time  now  spent  in 
counselling  and  the  number  of  courses  in  counselling  taken  at  the  graduate 
level.  This  information  was  necessary  to  determine  the  effect,  if  any,  of 
these  variables  on  the  amount  of  empathy,  congruence  and  acceptance  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  subjects  in  their  counsellors.  This  questionnaire  is  shown 
in  Appendix  C. 


3.  Occupational  Status 

Some  studies  (Patterson,  1959)  have  demonstrated  that  counsellors 
are  more  effective  with  and  get  along  better  with  middle  class  counsellees  than 
with  either  upper  or  lower  class  counsellees.  The  implication  of  these 
studies  appears  to  be  that  counsellees  from  different  socio-economic  levels 
perceive  counsellors  differentially.  For  this  reason  socio-economic  status 
was  controlled  for  in  this  study. 

The  Pineo-Porter  Occupational  Scale  (see  Appendix  D)  was  used  in  this 
study  to  determine  the  occupationl  status  of  the  counsellees  in  the  sample. 

This  was  necessary  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  trained  counse¬ 
llor  group  and  the  untrained  counsellor  group  were  similar  in  terms  of 
socio-economic  level. 

In  the  Pineo-Porter  Occupational  Scale  there  are  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six  titles.  Each  title  is  assigned  a  number,  ranging  from  14.8  for 
a  garbage  collector  to  89.9  for  a  Provincial  Premier  with  a  mean  of  approxi¬ 
mately  forty-six  and  a  standard  deviation  of  8.7.  Blishen  (1958),  who  also 
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constructed  an  occupational  status  scale  for  Canada,  used  a  similar  techni¬ 
que  in  his  scale.  The  numbers  assigned  to  each  title  in  his  scale  ranged 
from  thirty-two  to  ninety  with  a  mean  of  approximately  fifty  and  a  stand¬ 
ard  deviation  of  ten.  The  Pineo-Porter  Scale  and  Blishen  scale  have  over 
seventy-seven  titles  in  common.  Empirical  justification  for  use  of  the 
Pineo-Porter  Occupational  Scale  is  seen  in  the  correlation  of  .88  between 
this  scale  and  Blishen 's  scale,  which  was  based  on  the  1951  census. 

The  Pineo-Porter  Occupational  Scale  was  derived  in  the  following 
way:  in  1962,  the  National  Opinions  Research  Centre  (U.S.A.)  undertook  a 

study  in  which  a  national  sample  of  adults  ranked  200  occupations.  In  1965 
Pineo  and  Porter,  at  Carleton  University,  replicated  this  study  in  Canada. 
The  research  design  which  they  adopted  required  all  respondents  to  rank 
two  hundred  and  four  occupational  titles.  Since  other  elements  enter  into 
a  person's  status,  sub-samples  of  respondents  were  required  to  rank  seventy 
two  industries  and  corporations,  thirty-six  ethnic  groups  and  twenty-one 
religions.  The  design  also  called  for  sub-samples  to  rate  occupations 
along  such  non-prestige  dimensions  as  the  most  or  least  desirable,  the 
most  or  least  interesting,  the  number  of  people  the  job  affects,  the  free¬ 
dom  and  independence  of  the  job,  the  perceived  income,  skills,  the  benefit 
to  society,  and  whether  the  job  was  hard  or  easy.  This  was  done  by  the 
interview  technique.  As  well  as  these  ranking  tasks,  the  interviewer 
elicited  social  background  characteristics  of  the  respondents,  their 
spouses,  their  parents  and  information  relating  to  work  experience,  mobi¬ 
lity,  attitudes  to  education  and  inter-ethnic  relations. 

Changes  were  made  in  the  occupational  titles  to  make  them  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Canadian  labour  force.  They  ended  up  with  one  hundred  and 
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seventy-two  titles  common  to  both  the  United  States  and  Canadian  studies. 

Their  sample  was  sufficiently  representative  of  the  country  on  the 
following  variables:  province,  religious  affiliation,  occupation,  mother 
tongue,  sex,  and  country  of  birth.  Of  these,  two  were  in  fact  variables 
upon  which  the  sample  was  built  -  province  and  sex  -  so  that  consistency 
with  the  census  was  somewhat  guaranteed  for  them. 

III.  DATA  COLLECTION 

In  October  1967,  a  letter  (see  Appendix  F) ,  explaining  the  nature 
of  the  study,  was  sent  to  the  principal  and  the  counsellor  of  each  of  the 
chosen  schools.  Each  counsellor  was  asked  (in  the  letter)  to  keep  a  re¬ 
cord  of  the  students  counselled  (by  him  or  her  only)  at  least  twice  between 
September  1967,  and  the  middle  of  January  1968.  The  counsellors  replied 
to  the  researcher  by  telephone.  All  but  one  agreed  to  cooperate.  Another 
school  and  counsellor  were  then  chosen  to  replace  the  one  which  refused 
to  cooperate.  The  newly  chosen  counsellor  was  contacted  and  he  agreed  to 
cooperate.  Further  explanation  was  given  to  each  counsellor  by  the  re¬ 
searcher  by  means  of  telephone. 

Around  the  middle  of  January  1968,  a  list  of  qualifying  counsellees 
(subjects)  was  mailed  to  the  writer  by  each  of  the  fourteen  counsellors. 
They  were  asked  to  do  this  by  the  researcher  who  contacted  each  of  them 
by  telephone  during  the  early  part  of  January  1968.  The  breakdown  of  the 
number  of  counsellees  for  each  trained  counsellor  is  as  follows:  eighteen, 
thirteen,  thirteen,  fifteen,  twenty,  nineteen  and  twelve.  The  breakdown 


of  the  number  of  counsellees  for  each  untrained  counsellor  is  as  follows: 
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twelve,  eleven,  fifteen,  sixteen,  fifteen,  twelve  and  nine. 

During  the  last  three  days  of  January  1968,  each  school  was  visited 
by  the  researcher.  In  each  school,  the  Relationship  Questionnaire  was 
administered  in  a  group  session  to  all  the  subjects.  Instructions  to  the 
students  were  those  found  on  the  first  part  of  the  questionnaire  (see 
Appendix  E)  . 

Each  of  the  counsellors  was  asked  to  complete  the  Biographical 
Information  Questionnaire  while  the  subjects  were  responding  to  the 
Relationship  Questionnaire. 

IV.  A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  RESEARCH  DESIGN 

In  this  study  the  subjects  were  asked  to  complete  a  questionnaire 
which  would  show  how  much  empathy,  congruence  and  acceptance  they  per¬ 
ceived  in  their  counsellors.  The  instrument  used  was  the  Relationship 
Questionnaire,  the  details  of  which  are  described  in  the  section  on  in¬ 
strumentation.  The  two  hundred  subjects  who  completed  the  questionnaire 
were  counsellees  in  grades  seven,  eight  and  nine  who  had  been  interviewed 
by  their  counsellor  at  least  twice  between  September  1967,  and  January 
1968.  They  were  the  counsellees  of  fourteen  counsellors  chosen  from 
fourteen  schools  in  the  city  of  Edmonton  and  district. 

The  data  collected  from  the  Relationship  Questionnaire  and  from 
the  Biographical  Information  Questionnaire  were  analyzed  by  analysis  of 
covariance,  with  the  covariate  being  occupational  status. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  AND  FINDINGS 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  results  of  the  study  are  presented  as  follows:  First  the 
means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  two  groups  on  empathy,  congruence, 
acceptance  and  total  scores  are  given.  Secondly,  the  results  of  the 
analysis  of  covariance  are  presented.  Third,  the  findings  regarding 
the  effects  of  the  variables  are  given.  Finally,  a  summary  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  is  stated. 

II.  MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  EMPATHY, 

CONGRUENCE,  ACCEPTANCE,  AND  TOTAL  SCORES 

The  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  two  groups  on  the  em¬ 
pathy,  congruence,  acceptance  and  total  scores  were  calculated  for  the 
trained  counsellor  group  and  the  untrained  counsellor  group. 

TABLE  IV 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  THE  TRAINED 
COUNSELLOR  GROUP  AND  THE  UNTRAINED 
COUNSELLOR  GROUP  ON  THE 
EMPATHY  SCORES 


Group 

Number 

M 

Adj .  M. 

S.D. 

Trained 

110 

27.099 

27.087 

9.067 

Untrained 

90 

25.355 

25.370 

10.108 

Difference 

1.744 

1.717 
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TABLE  V 


MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  THE  TRAINED  COUNSELLOR 
GROUP  AND  THE  UNTRAINED  COUNSELLOR  GROUP  ON  THE 

CONGRUENCE  SCORES 


Group 

Number 

M 

Adj .  M. 

S.D. 

Trained 

110 

36.181 

36.167 

9.719 

Untrained 

90 

34.400 

34.418 

11.012 

Difference 

1.781 

1.749 

TABLE  VI 

MEANS  AND 
GROUP 

STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  THE  TRAINED  COUNSELLOR 

AND  THE  UNTRAINED  COUNSELLOR  GROUP  ON  THE 

ACCEPTANCE  SCORES 

Group 

Number 

M 

Adj .  M. 

S.D. 

Trained 

110 

49.864 

49.893 

12.091 

Untrained 

90 

46.056 

46.020 

15.482 

Difference 

3.808 

3.873 

TABLE  VII 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  THE  TRAINED  COUNSELLOR 
AND  THE  UNTRAINED  COUNSELLOR  GROUP  ON  THE  TOTAL 
(EMPATHY  AND  CONGRUENCE  AND  ACCEPTANCE)  SCORES 


Group 

Number 

M 

Adj  .  M. 

S.D. 

Trained 

110 

113.236 

113.248 

29.618 

Untrained 

90 

105.567 

105.553 

35.331 

Difference 


7.669 


7.695 
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In  all  four  of  these  cases,  the  means  of  the  scores  for  the  trained 
counsellor  group  tend  to  be  higher  than  those  of  the  scores  for  the  un¬ 
trained  counsellor  group,  thus,  indicating  a  trend  in  favor  of  the  trained 
counsellor  group. 

Furthermore,  the  standard  deviations  for  the  untrained  counsellor 
group  tend  to  be  larger  than  those  for  the  trained  counsellor  group. 

III.  ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  AND  FINDINGS 
Following  the  calculation  of  the  means  and  standard  deviations  of 
the  trained  counsellor  group  and  the  untrained  counsellor  group  on  empathy, 
congruence,  acceptance  scores  and  total  scores* analyses  of  covariance 
were  performed.  This  comparison  between  the  trained  counsellor  and  the 
untrained  counsellor  groups  was  expressed  in  the  form  of  the  significance 
of  the  difference  between  adjusted  empathy  means,  adjusted  congruence  means, 
adjusted  acceptance  means  and  adjusted  means  for  overall  conditions.  The 
covariate  in  all  four  cases  was  socio-economic  status.  The  analysis  of 
covariance  for  empathy  is  presented  in  Table  VIII. 

TABLE  VIII 

ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  ON  THE  ADJUSTED  EMPATHY 
MEANS  FOR  THE  TRAINED  COUNSELLOR  GROUP 
AND  THE  UNTRAINED  COUNSELLOR  GROUP 


Source  of 

Degrees  of 

Mean 

Adjusted 

Variation 

Freedom 

Square 

F 

Probability 

Between  Groups 

1 

145.426 

1.588 

.209 

Within  Groups 


197 


91.590 
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It  is  obvious  from  even  a  cursory  inspection  of  Table  IV  that  the 
difference  between  the  trained  counsellor  group  mean  and  the  untrained 
counsellor  group  mean  for  empathy  is  not  significant.  The  adjusted  F  of 
1.588  and  the  probability  of  .209  in  Table  VIII  lend  support  to  this.  It 
must  therefore  be  noted  that  the  data  available  do  not  lend  support  to 
Hypothesis  I. 

The  analysis  of  covariance  for  congruence  is  presented  in  Table  IX. 


TABLE  IX 

ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  ON  THE  ADJUSTED  CONGRUENCE 
MEANS  FOR  THE  TRAINED  COUNSELLOR  GROUP 
AND  THE  UNTRAINED  COUNSELLOR  GROUP 


Source  of 

Degrees  of 

Mean 

Adjusted 

Variation 

Freedom 

Square 

F 

Probability 

Between  Groups 

1 

150.758 

1 .409 

.236 

Within  Groups 

197 

106.961 

An  inspection  of  Table  V  reveals  that  the  difference  between  the 
trained  counsellor  group  mean  and  the  untrained  counsellor  group  mean  for 
congruence  is  not  significant.  The  adjusted  F  of  1.409  and  the  probabi¬ 
lity  of  .236  in  Table  IX  lend  support  to  this.  Therefore,  the  available 
data  do  not  lend  support  to  Hypothesis  II. 

The  analysis  of  covariance  for  acceptance  is  presented  in  Table 
X. 
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TABLE  X 

ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  ON  THE  ADJUSTED  ACCEPTANCE 
MEANS  FOR  THE  TRAINED  COUNSELLOR  GROUP 
AND  THE  UNTRAINED  COUNSELLOR  GROUP 


Source  Degrees  of  Mean  Adjusted 

Variation  Freedom  Square  F  Probability 


Between  Groups  1  739.813  3.918  .05* 

Within  Groups  197  188.822 


Table  VI  reveals  that  the  difference  between  the  trained  counsellor 
group  mean  and  the  untrained  counsellor  group  mean  for  acceptance  is  sig¬ 
nificant.  The  adjusted  F  of  3.918  and  the  probability  of  .05  in  Table  X 
lend  support  to  this  statement.  Therefore,  the  available  data  do  support 
Hypothesis  III. 

The  analysis  of  covariance  for  the  scores  for  the  overall  conditions 
is  presented  in  Table  XI. 


TABLE  XI 


ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  ON  THE  ADJUSTED  TOTAL 
MEANS  FOR  THE  TRAINED  COUNSELLOR  GROUP 
AND  THE  UNTRAINED  COUNSELLOR  GROUP 


Source  of  Degrees  of  Mean  Adjusted 

Variation  Freedom  Square  F  Probability 


Between  Groups  1  2921.625  2.784  .10 

Within  Groups  197  1049.266 


*This  is  significant  because  the  probability  level  adopted  in  this  study 
is  .05. 
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Table  VII  reveals  that  the  difference  between  the  trained  counsel¬ 
lor  group  mean  and  the  untrained  counsellor  group  mean  for  the  scores  of 
the  overall  conditions  is  not  significant.  The  adjusted  F  of  2.784  (p<.10) 
attests  to  this  statement.  Therefore,  the  available  data  do  not  lend  sup¬ 
port  to  Hypothesis  IV. 


IV .  THE  VARIABLES 


An  analysis  of  covariance  was  done  to  determine  the  effect,  if  any, 
of  the  number  of  years  of  counselling  experience,  of  the  proportion  of 
time  spent  in  counselling,  of  the  number  of  years  of  teaching  experience, 
of  the  number  of  degrees  held  and  of  the  number  of  courses  in  counselling 
taken  at  the  graduate  level  on  the  amount  of  empathy,  congruence  and 
acceptance  the  counsellees  perceived  in  their  counsellors.  The  informa¬ 
tion  required  to  determine  the  effect  of  these  variables  was  obtained  from 
the  Biographical  Information  Questionnaire  which  was  completed  by  each  of 
the  fourteen  counsellors. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  years  of  counselling  ex¬ 
perience  that  each  counsellor  had. 


TABLE  XII 


NUMBER  OF  YEARS  OF  COUNSELLING  EXPERIENCE 


Years  of  Counselling 
Experience 


Number  of  Counsellors 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
9 


1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 
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For  the  variable  amount  of  time  now  spent  in  counselling,  there 
were  four  groups.  Six  were  full-time  counsellors,  while  three  spent  two- 
thirds  of  their  time  counselling.  Two  spent  half-time  counselling  and 
three  spent  less  than  half-time  counselling.  Those  who  were  not  full¬ 
time  counsellors  spent  the  remainder  of  their  time  teaching  subjects. 

All  but  one  of  the  counsellors  had  some  teaching  experience.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  years  of  teaching  experience  each 
counsellor  had. 


TABLE  XIII 


NUMBER  OF  YEARS  OF  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 


Years  of  Teaching 

Experience 

Number  of  Counsellors 

0 

1 

3 

1 

4 

2 

6 

1 

7 

2 

8 

2 

11 

1 

13 

1 

20 

1 

26 

1 

44 

1 

Nine  of  the  counsellors  held  undergraduate  degrees  only,  three 
counsellors  held  both  an  undergraduate  degree  and  a  graduate  degree  in 
counselling  (or  a  diploma  in  counselling) .  Two  of  the  counsellors  held 
no  degree. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  courses  in  counselling 
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taken  at  the  graduate  level  by  each  counsellor. 


TABLE  XIV 

NUMBER  OF  COURSES  IN  COUNSELLING 
TAKEN  AT  THE  GRADUATE  LEVEL 


Number  of  Courses  Taken  at 
the  Graduate  Level 

Number  of  Counsellors 

0 

6 

(untrained) 

1 

1 

(untrained) 

3 

1 

(trained) 

4 

3 

(trained) 

5 

2 

(trained) 

6 

1 

(trained) 

In  each  case  an  analysis  of  covariance  was  used  to  determine  the 
effect,  if  any,  of  each  of  these  variables  on  the  amount  of  empathy,  con¬ 
gruence  and  acceptance  perceived  by  the  counsellees  in  their  counsellors. 
In  all  cases  the  covariate  was  occupational  status. 

Results  (see  Appendix  G)  indicate  that  the  number  of  years  of 
counselling  experience,  the  proportion  of  time  now  spent  in  counselling, 
the  number  of  years  of  teaching  experience,  the  number  of  degrees  held 
and  the  number  of  courses  in  counselling  taken  at  the  graduate  level  have 
no  significant  effect  on  the  amount  of  empathy,  congruence  and  acceptance 
perceived  by  the  counsellees  in  their  counsellors. 

The  results  show  that  these  variables  could  have  been  omitted  from 
the  statistical  design  as  they  seem  to  have  no  significant  effect  on  the 
amount  of  empathy,  congruence  and  acceptance  perceived  by  the  counsellees 


in  their  counsellors. 
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V.  CONCLUSIONS 


1 .  Hypothesis  I 

Trained  counsellors  are  not  perceived  by  their  counsellees  as 
being  more  empathic  than  are  untrained  ones. 

2.  Hypothesis  II 

Trained  counsellors  are  not  perceived  by  their  counsellees  as 
being  more  congruent  than  are  untrained  ones. 

3.  Hypothesis  III 

The  counsellees  of  trained  counsellors  perceive  their  counsellors 
as  being  significantly  more  accepting  than  are  untrained  ones. 

(p< .05) 

4.  Hypothesis  IV 

Trained  counsellors  are  not  perceived  by  their  counsellees  as 
providing  more  of  an  overall  therapeutic  relationship  (empathy  + 
congruence  +  acceptance  =  combined  total)  than  are  untrained  ones. 

5.  Findings  Regarding  the  Variables 

The  number  of  years  of  counselling  experience,  the  proportion  of 
time  now  spent  in  counselling,  the  number  of  years  of  teaching  ex¬ 
perience,  the  number  of  degrees  held  and  the  number  of  courses  in 
counselling  taken  at  the  graduate  level  have  no  significant  effect 
on  the  amount  of  empathy,  congruence  and  acceptance  perceived  by 


the  counsellees  in  their  counsellors. 
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CHAPTER  V 


DISCUSSION  AND  IMPLICATION 

I.  Discussion  of  Findings 

Barrett-Lennard  (1962)}  in  his  study  with  forty-two  clients,  with 
twenty-one  different  therapists,  found  that  expert  therapists  (all  had 
completed  a  two  year  internship  and  had  been  appointed  to  counselling 
positions)  were  perceived  by  their  clients  as  being  more  empathic, 
more  congruent  and  more  accepting  than  were  non-expert  therapists  (these 
were  first  year  staff  interns  who  had  completed  a  practicum  course  in 
client-centered  therapy) . 

In  the  present  investigation,  the  criteria  for  trained  and  untrained 
counsellors  differs  from  the  criteria  for  expert  and  non-expert  thera¬ 
pists  in  Barrett-Lennard ’ s  study.  In  the  present  study,  the  trained 
counsellors  had  to  have  some  courses  in  counselling  at  the  graduate 
level  and  a  counselling  practicum.  The  untrained  counsellors  were 
teachers  who  had  been  assigned  counsellor  duties  for  at  least  half  of 
their  time;  they  had  no  courses  in  counselling  at  the  graduate  level 
nor  did  they  have  a  practicum.  In  Barrett-Lennard ’ s  study,  the  less 
expert  therapists  were  first  year  staff  interns,  and  one  nonintern  re¬ 
search  assistant,  who  had  all  completed  a  preliminary  practicum  course 
in  client-centered  therapy.  The  more  expert  group  had  all  completed  at 
least  the  equivalent  of  a  two-year  internship  in  the  Counselling  Centre 
and  had  been  appointed  to  staff  counselling  positions  in  the  Centre 
(University  of  Chicago).  Furthermore,  the  clients  in  Barrett-Lennard ' s 
study  had  been  interviewed  more  times  by  their  therapists  than  were  the 
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counsellees  in  the  present  investigation.  Because  of  these  differences, 
it  may  seem  unfair  to  compare  the  two  studies. 

However,  the  two  studies  do  have  similarities.  In  both,  the  clients 
or  counsellees  were  asked  to  rate  their  relationship  with  their  therapists 
or  counsellors.  Both  studies  defined  empathy,  congruence  and  acceptance 
in  a  similar  way. 

Despite  their  differences,  the  results  of  Barrett-Lennard ' s  study 
and  the  results  of  the  present  study  were  similar  for  one  variable.  The 
present  investigation  failed  to  support  Barrett-Lennard ' s  finding  for 
empathy  and  congruence.  However,  like  Barrett-Lennard,  the  writer  found 
that  trained  counsellors  were  perceived  by  their  counsellees  as  being 
more  accepting  than  were  the  untrained  ones. 

Although  the  trained  counsellors  were  not  perceived  as  being  sig¬ 
nificantly  more  empathic  and  congruent  than  were  the  untrained  ones, 
there  was  a  trend  in  favour  of  the  trained  group.  The  means  in  the 
following  table  lend  support  to  this  observation. 

TABLE  XV 

MEANS  OF  EMPATHY,  CONGRUENCE,  ACCEPTANCE  AND 
TOTAL  SCORES  FOR  THE  TRAINED  COUNSELLOR 
GROUP  AND  THE  UNTRAINED  COUNSELLOR  GROUP 


Condition 

Trained 

Means 

Untrained 

Emapthy 

27.100 

25.356 

Congruence 

36.182 

34.400 

Acceptance 

*49.864 

46.056 

Overall  Conditions 

113.236 

105.567 

^Significant  at  the  .05  level. 
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One  might  conjecture  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  trained  and 
untrained  counsellors  and  in  the  number  of  counsellees  used  in  the  study 
might  change  this  trend  to  a  significant  difference  in  favour  of  the 
trained  counsellor  group. 

The  trained  counsellors  were  perceived  to  be  significantly  more 
accepting  than  were  the  untrained  counsellors;  yet,  they  were  not  perceived 
as  being  significantly  more  congruent  or  more  empathic  than  were  the  un¬ 
trained  ones.  These  negative  results  may  be  partially  explained  by  the 
low  reliability  (.53  to  .56)  of  the  main  instrument  used.  Perhaps  more 
reliability  studies  need  to  be  done  for  the  Relationship  Questionnaire. 

In  Barrett-Lennard ' s  study  the  length  of  therapy  ranged  from  seven 
to  ninety-six  interviews  with  a  mean  of  thirty-three.  The  relationship 
data  were  gathered  from  clients  after  the  first  five  therapy  interviews, 
after  fifteen  and  after  twenty-five  interviews  (for  clients  who  continued 
in  therapy  for  the  necessary  lengths  of  time) ,  and  at  termination  of  ther¬ 
apy. 

In  the  present  study,  the  minimum  required  number  of  interviews  with 
each  counsellee  was  two.  The  researcher  wanted  the  minimum  number  of  in¬ 
terviews  to  be  larger  and  therefore  expressed  the  following  hope  in  the 
letter  to  the  counsellors:  "that  by  January  1968,  there  will  be  a  good 
number  of  counsellees  who  will  have  been  interviewed  a  few  times  (4,  5, 
or  6  times)."  The  counsellors  were  also  asked  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
number  of  times  each  counsellee  in  the  study  was  interviewed  between 
September  1967  and  January  1968.  Some  of  the  counsellors,  however,  failed 
to  keep  this  record.  As  a  result,  data  for  the  number  of  interviews  were 
not  available  for  this  present  study.  Had  such  data  been  available,  length 
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of  counselling  could  have  been  another  variable  considered. 

The  minimum  number  of  interviews  in  the  present  study  is  less  than 

I 

that  in  Barrett-Lennard ' s  study;  data  concerning  the  number  of  interviews 
each  subject  had  are  not  available.  Therefore,  the  minimum,  the  maximum 
and  the  mean  number  of  interviews  are  not  known.  This  may  partially  ac¬ 
count  for  the  reason  why  Hypotheses  I,  II  and  IV  were  not  upheld. 

Since  data  concerning  the  minimum  and  maximum  number  of  interviews 
are  not  available,  it  is  not  known  whether  or  not  the  trained  counsellors 
interviewed  their  counsellees  more  times  than  did  the  untrained  counsellors. 
Therefore,  it  is  possible  that  the  untrained  counsellors  accepted  the  chal¬ 
lenge  (regarding  number  of  interviews)  put  forth  in  the  letter  to  the 
counsellors  and  hence  had  more  interviews  (than  did  the  trained  counsellors 
with  their  counsellees)  with  the  counsellees  whom  they  recommended  as  sub¬ 
jects  for  the  present  study.  If  the  untrained  counsellors  did  have  more 
interviews  with  their  counsellees,  then  the  counsellees  would  have  had 
more  opportunity  to  perceive  empathy,  congruence  and  acceptance  or  the  lack 
of  them  in  their  counsellors.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  trained  counsellors 
had  fewer  interviews  with  their  counsellees,  then  the  counsellees  would 
have  had  less  opportunity  to  perceive  empathy,  congruence  and  acceptance 
in  their  counsellors.  This  could  partially  explain  why  Hypothesis  III  was 
supported  (the  counsellees  of  the  untrained  counsellors  would  have  had 
more  opportunity  to  perceive  lack  of  acceptance  in  their  counsellors) ;  it 
could  partially  account  for  the  negative  results,  too. 

Still  another  reason  could  partially  account  for  the  negative  re¬ 
sults.  Some  of  the  counsellors  were  in  the  particular  school  since 
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September  1967  only.  Therefore,  some  of  the  counsellees  had  had  other 
counsellors  in  the  previous  years  in  junior  high  school.  Attitudes  regard¬ 
ing  their  relationships  with  previous  counsellors  may  have  affected  their 
attitudes  toward  the  present  counsellors,  thus  contaminating  the  results. 
This  could  be  more  possible  if  the  subjects  had  more  interviews  with  their 
previous  counsellor  than  they  had  with  their  present  counsellor. 

II.  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  COUNSELLING 

1.  To  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  a  training  program  (Truax,  Cark- 

huff  and  Douds,  1964),  using  an  integrated,  didactic  and  experiential 
approach,  Carkhuff  and  Truax  (1965)  compared  the  post-training  levels  of 
empathy,  congruence  and  acceptance  in  a  group  of  clinical  psychology 
trainees  and  a  group  of  lay  persons  with  the  levels  of  therapeutic  condi¬ 
tions  provided  by  a  group  of  experienced  and  highly  skilled  therapists. 

The  lay  people  were  psychiatric  aides  in  a  hospital  setting;  they  had 
been  recommended  for  the  training.  They  were  trained  within  a  program 
built  systematically  around  the  core  conditions  of  empathy,  congruence  and 
acceptance. 

The  findings  indicated  that  the  levels  of  empathy  and  acceptance 
post-training  for  the  lay  group  did  not  differ  significantly  from  that  of 
the  group  of  experienced  therapists.  The  experienced  therapists,  however, 
showed  a  significantly  higher  level  of  genuineness  (congruence)  in  compari¬ 
son  to  the  lay  trainees.  The  differences,  while  statistically  significant, 
were  not  large.  In  another  training  process  study,  using  a  control  group 
(Truax  and  Carkhuff,  1967,  p.  109),  the  trainees,  in  relatively  brief 
periods  of  time,  demonstrated  significant  improvement  and  high  levels  of 


. 
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functioning  on  the  therapeutic  dimensions  of  empathy,  congruence  and 
acceptance.  The  control  group  demonstrated  minimal  change. 

In  the  present  study,  the  trained  counsellors  were  not  perceived 
as  being  any  more  empathic  or  congruent  than  were  the  untrained  ones. 

These  trained  counsellors  were  not  selected  or  screened  for  the  training 
they  received.  Nor  were  they  trained  within  a  program  built  systematic¬ 
ally  around  the  core  conditions  of  empathy,  congruence  and  acceptance  (as 
was  the  situation  in  the  case  of  the  lay  persons  in  Truax  and  Carkhuff's 
study) . 

The  results  of  Carkhuff  and  Truax ' s  (1965)  study  plus  the  facts 
stated  in  the  previous  paragraph  would  indicate  a  need  to  re-examine  our 
graduate  training  programs  in  counselling.  Perhaps  the  entrants  into  such 
a  program  need  to  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  certain  specified  criteria. 
Too,  it  may  be  that  the  counsellor  training  program  needs  to  focus  more 
on  the  core  conditions  of  empathy,  congruence  and  acceptance,  perhaps,  us¬ 
ing  an  integrated,  didactic  and  experiential  approach  (see  Truax  and  Cark¬ 
huff,  1967,  p.  240-284)  . 

2.  On  the  basis  of  previous  research  and  on  the  basis  of  the  findings 

in  the  present  study,  it  would  seem  that  certain  personality  factors  pos¬ 
sibly  play  a  role  in  the  communication  of  empathy,  congruence  and  accept¬ 
ance.  Some  teachers,  who  have  part-time  counselling  duties,  may  be  more 
inclined  toward  an  "understanding"  approach  to  students.  Carkhuff  and 
Berenson  (1967)  found  that  it  is  typical  of  those  students  interested  in 
careers  in  the  helping  profession  to  be  quite  empathic,  congruent  and 
accepting  upon  entering  training. 
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On  this  basis,  the  Relationship  Questionnaire  could  be  administered 
to  the  counsellees  of  all  untrained  counsellors  in  a  school  system.  Scales 
(such  as  the  ones  constructed  by  Truax  and  Carkhuff,  1967,  p.  46-72)  mea¬ 
suring  empathy,  congruence  and  acceptance,  could  be  administered  to  the 
untrained  counsellors.  The  untrained  counsellors  who  scored  high  on  both 
kinds  of  scales  could  be  encouraged  to  enter  a  training  program  built  sys¬ 
tematically  around  the  core  conditions  of  empathy,  congruence  and  acceptance. 

Implications  for  Further  Research 

1.  In  Barrett-Lennard ' s  study,  in  which  the  expert  therapists  were 
perceived  by  their  clients  as  being  more  empathic,  more  congruent  and  more 
accepting  than  were  the  non-expert  therapists,  the  length  of  therapy  ranged 
from  seven  to  ninety-six  interviews  with  a  mean  of  thirty-three.  In  this 
study,  the  minimum  number  of  interviews  with  the  counsellees  was  two.  As 

a  result,  some  of  the  counsellees  may  not  have  had  enough  time  to  perceive 
empathy,  congruence  and  acceptance  in  their  counsellors.  Therefore,  a 
study  similar  to  the  present  one  should  be  carried  out,  increasing  the 
minimum  required  number  of  interviews. 

2.  The  negative  findings  could  partially  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  counsellees  could  have  responded* to  the  Relationship 
Questionnaire  on  the  basis  of  the  relationship  they  had  with  a  different 
counsellor  the  previous  year.  This  could  have  easily  happened  since  some 
of  the  counsellors  were  in  the  particular  school  since  September,  1967 
only.  To  avoid  this,  a  study,  similar  to  the  present  one,  could  be  carried 
out  in  a  situation  where  the  counsellees  have  had  the  same  counsellor 
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throughout  the  junior  high  school  years  or  for  at  least  two  years. 

3.  An  investigation  of  the  literature  revealed  that  the  Relationship 
Questionnaire  is  one  of  the  few  instruments  which  can  be  administered  to 
counsellees  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  perceive  their  counsellors 
as  being  empathic,  congruent  and  accepting.  Even  though  it  has  low  re¬ 
liability  researchers  still  have  to  use  it. 

The  researcher  (in  this  study)  tried  to  construct  an  instrument 
similar  to  the  Relationship  Questionnaire  but  encountered  difficulties 
when  trying  to  validate  it.  As  a  result,  the  Relationship  Questionnaire 
was  used  in  this  study. 

Since  researchers  have  to  use  it  and  since  its  low  reliability  could 
contribute  to  negative  results  in  a  study,  it  would  seem  fitting  that  re¬ 
search  attempting  to  increase  the  reliability  of  this  instrument  should 
be  carried  out.  This  research  could  take  the  form  of  a  factor  analysis 
study  or  a  study  in  which  the  number  of  items  in  the  questionnaire  is  in¬ 
creased  . 

4.  The  trained  counsellors  were  perceived  as  being  significantly 
more  accepting  than  were  the  untrained  ones.  However,  the  trained  coun¬ 
sellors  were  not  perceived  as  being  significantly  more  empathic  and  con¬ 
gruent  than  were  the  untrained  ones.  Yet,  there  was  a  trend  in  favour  of 
the  trained  group  (see  Table  XV).  One  might  conjecture  that  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  trained  and  untrained  counsellors  and  in  the  number  of 
counsellees  used  in  this  study  might  change  this  trend  to  a  significant 
difference  in  favour  of  the  trained  counsellor  group.  Therefore,  a  study 
similar  to  this  one  should  be  carried  out  increasing  the  number  of  partici¬ 
pating  counsellors  and  counsellees. 
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RELATIONSHIP  QUESTIONNAIRE  (AND  SCORING  KEY) 


1 


People  feel  differently  about  some  people  than  they  do  about  others.  There 
are  a  number  of  statements  below  that  describe  a  variety  of  ways  that  one 
person  may  feel  about  another  person,  or  ways  that  one  person  may  act  toward 
another  person.  Consider  each  statement  carefully  and  decide  whether  it  is 
true  or  false  when  applied  to  your  present  relationship  with  your  instructor. 
If  the  statement  seems  to  be  mostly  true,  then  ma: 
not  true,  then  mark  it  false. 


1.  He  seems  to  hold  things  back  rather  than  tell 
me  what  he  really  thinks. 

2.  He  understands  my  words  but  does  not  know 
I  feel. 

3.  He  understands  me. 

4.  He  understands  exactly  how  I  see  things. 

5.  He  is  often  disappointed  in  me. 

6.  He  seems  to  like  me  no  matter  what  I  say  to 
him. 

7.  He  is  impatient  with  me. 

8.  He  may  understand  me  but  he  does  not  know  how 
I  feel. 

9.  Sometimes  he  seems  interested  in  me  while  other 
times  he  does  not  seem  to  care  about  me. 

10.  He  often  misunderstands  what  I  am  trying  to  say. 

11.  He  almost  always  seems  very  concerned  about  me. 

12.  Sometimes  I  feel  that  what  he  says  to  me  is  very 
different  from  the  way  he  really  feels. 

13.  He  is  a  person  you  can  really  trust. 

14.  Sometimes  he  will  argue  with  me  just  to  prove 
he  is  right. 

15.  Sometimes  he  seems  to  be  uncomfortable  with  me, 
but  we  go  on  and  pay  no  attention  to  it. 

16.  Some  things  I  say  seem  to  upset  him. 

17.  He  can  read  me  like  a  book. 

18.  He  usually  is  not  very  interested  in  what  I 
have  to  say. 

19.  He  feels  indifferent  about  me. 

20.  He  acts  too  professional. 
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^  Scale  developed  by  Charles  B.  Truax  during  1963.  It  is  an  attempt  to  translate 
the  previous  scales  used  for  ratings  objective  tape  recordings  into  a  questionnaire 
form  that  can  be  answered  by  the  client.  In  this  respect  it  follows  closely  the 
thinking  and  earlier  work  of  Barrett-Lennard  in  his  development  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  inventory. 
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21.  I  am  just  another  student  to  him. 

22.  I  feel  that  I  can  trust  him  to  be  honest 
with  me. 

23.  He  ignores  some  of  my  feelings. 

24.  He  likes  to  see  me. 

25.  He  knows  more  about  me  than  I  do  about  myself. 

26.  Sometimes  he  is  so  much  "with  me"  in  my 
feelings,  that  I  am  not  at  all  distracted  by 
his  presence. 

27.  I  can  usually  count  on  him  to  tell  me  what  he 
really  thinks  or  feels. 

28.  He  appreciates  me. 

29.  He  sure  makes  me  think  hard  about  myself. 

30.  I  feel  that  he  is  being  genuine  with  me. 

31.  Even  when  I  cannot  say  quite  what  I  mean,  he  t 

knows  how  I  feel. 

32.  He  usually  helps  me  to  know  how  I  am  feeling  t 

by  putting  my  feelings  into  words  for  me. 

33.  He  seems  like  a  very  cold  person. 

34.  He  must  understand  me,  but  I  often  think  he  is  f 
wrong. 

35.  I  feel  that  he  really  thinks  I  am  worthwhile. 

36.  Even  if  I  were  to  criticize  him,  he  would  still 
like  me. 

37.  He  likes  me  better  when  I  agree  with  him. 

38.  He  seems  to  follow  almost  every  feeling  I  have  t 
while  I  am  with  him. 

39.  He  usually  uses  just  the  right  words  when  he  t 

tries  to  understand  how  I  am  feeling. 

40.  If  it  were  not  for  him  I  would  probably  never  be 
forced  to  think  about  some  of  the  things  that 
trouble  me. 

41.  He  pretends  that  he  likes  me  more  than  he  really 
does . 

42.  He  really  listens  to  everything  I  say. 

43.  Sometimes  he  seems  to  be  putting  up  a  professional 
front . 

44.  Sometimes  he  is  so  much  "with  me"  that  with  only  t 
the  slightest  hint  he  is  able  to  accurately  sense 
some  of  my  deepest  feelings. 

45.  I  feel  safer  with  him  than  I  do  with  almost  any 
other  person. 
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46. 

His  voice  usually  sounds  very  serious. 

t 

t 

47. 

I  often  cannot  understand  what  he  is  trying 
to  tell  me. 

f 

f 

f 

00 

Sometimes  he  sort  of  "pulls  bake"  and  examines 

f 

f 

f 

me. 

49. 

I  am  afraid  of  him. 

f 

f 

50. 

He  seems  to  pressure  me  to  talk  about  things 
that  are  important  to  me. 

t 

t 

51. 

Whatever  he  says  usually  fits  right  in  with  what 

I  am  feeling. 

t 

t 

t 

t 

52. 

He  sometimes  seems  more  interested  in  what  he 
himself  says  than  in  what  I  say. 

f 

f 

t 

f 

f 

f 

53. 

He  tells  me  things  that  he  does  not  mean. 

f 

f 

54. 

He  often  does  not  seem  to  be  genuinely  himself. 

f 

f 

55. 

He  is  a-  very  sincere  person. 

t 

t 

56. 

With  him  I  feel  more  free  to  really  be  myself 
than  with  almost  anyone  else  I  know. 

t 

t 

57. 

He  sometimes  pretends  to  understand  me,  when 
he  really  does  not. 

f 

f 

f 

f 

58. 

He  usually  knows  exactly  what  I  mean,  sometimes 
even  before  I  finish  saying  it. 

t 

t 

t 

t 

59. 

He  accepts  me  the  way  I  am  even  though  he  wants 
me  to  be  better. 

t 

t 

t 

t 

60. 

Whether  I  am  talking  about  "good"  or  "bad" 
feelings  seems  to  make  no  real  difference  in  the 
way  he  feels  toward  me. 

t 

t 

61. 

In  many  of  our  talks  I  feel  that  he  pushes  me  to 
talk  about  things  that  are  upsetting. 

t 

t 

62. 

He  often  leads  me  into  talking  about  some  of  my 
deepest  feelings. 

t 

t 

t 

t 

63. 

He  usually  makes  me  work  hard  at  knowing  myself. 

t 

t 

t 

64. 

Sometimes  I  feel  like  going  to  sleep  while  1  am 
talking  with  him. 

f 

f 

65. 

He  is  curious  about  what  makes  me  act  like  I  do, 
but  he  is  not  really  interested  in  me. 

f 

f 

f 

66 . 

He  sometimes  completely  understands  me  so  that 
he  knows  what  I  am  feeling  even  when  I  am  hiding 
my  feelings. 

t 

t 

t 

67. 

I  sometimes  feel  safe  enough  with  him  to  really 
say  how  I  feel. 

t 

t 

t 

68. 

I  feel  I  can  trust  him  more  than  anyone  else  I 

t 

t 

t 

know. 
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69.  Whatever  I  talk  about  is  okay  with  him. 

70.  He  helps  me  know  myself  better  by  sometimes  t 

pointing  to  feelings  within  me  that  I  had  been 
unaware  of. 

71.  He  seems  like  a  real  person,  instead  of  just  a 
teacher . 

72.  I  can  learn  a  lot  about  myself  from  talking  with  t 

him. 

73.  In  spite  of  all  he  knows  about  me,  he  seems  to 
trust  my  feelings  about  what  is  right  and  wrong 
for  me. 

74.  Sometimes  he  is  upset  when  I  see  him  but  he  tries 
to  hide  it. 

75.  He  would  never  knowingly  hurt  me. 

76.  He  is  a  phony. 

77.  He  is  the  kind  of  person  who  might  lie  to  me 
if  he  thought  it  would  help  me. 

78.  When  he  sees  me  he  seems  to  be  "just  doing  a  job".  f 

79.  In  spite  of  the  bad  things  that  he  knows  about 
me,  he  seems  to  still  like  me. 

80.  I  sometimes  get  the  feeling  that  for  him  the  most 
important  thing  is  that  I  should  really  like  him. 

81.  There  is  something  about  the  way  he  reacts  to  what 
I  tell  him  that  makes  me  uncertain  whether  he  can 
keep  my  confidences  to  himself. 

82.  He  gives  me  so  much  advice  I  sometimes  think  he 
is  trying  to  live  my  life  for  me. 

83.  He  never  knows  when  to  stop  talking  about  wome-  f 

thing  which  is  not  very  meaningful  to  me. 

84.  He  sometimes  cuts  me  off  abruptly  just  when  1  am  f 

leading  up  to  something  very  important  to  me. 

85.  He  frequently  acts  so  restless  that  I  get  the 
feeling  he  can  hardly  wait  for  the  day  to  end. 

86.  There  are  lots  of  things  I  could  tell  him,  but  I  f 

am  not  sure  how  he  would  react  to  them,  so  I  keep 
them  to  myself. 

87.  He  constantly  reminds  me  that  we  are  friends  though  f 
I  have  a  feeling  that  he  drags  this  into  the  con¬ 
versation. 

88.  He  sometimes  tries  to  make  a  joke  out  of  something  f 
I  feel  really  upset  about. 

89.  He  is  sometimes  so  rude  1  only  accept  it  because 
he  is  supposed  to  be  helping  me. 
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Sometimes  he  seems  to  be  playing  "cat  and  mouse" 
with  me. 

He  often  points  out  what  a  lot  of  help  he  is  f 

giving  me  even  though  it  does  not  feel  like  it 
to  me. 

It  is  hard  to  feel  comfortable  with  him  because 
he  sometimes  seems  to  be  trying  out  some  new 
theory  on  me. 

He's  got  a  job  to  do  and  does  it.  That's  the  only 
reason  he  does  not  tell  me  off. 

If  I  had  a  chance  to  study  under  a  different  f 

instructor,  I  would. 

He  is  always  relaxed,  I  don't  think  anything  could 
get  him  excited. 

I  don't  think  he  has  ever  smiled. 

He  is  always  the  same. 

I  would  like  to  be  like  him. 

He  makes  me  feel  like  a  guinea  pig  or  some  kind 
of  animal. 

He  uses  the  same  words  over  and  over  again  till 
I ' m  bor  ed . 

Usually  I  can  lie  to  him  and  he  never  knows  the  f 

d if f erence. 

He  may  like  me,  but  he  does  not  like  the  things  I 
talk  about. 

I  don't  think  he  really  cares  if  I  live  or  die. 

He  does  not  like  me  as  a  person,  but  continues  to 
see  me  as  a  student  anyway. 

I  think  he  is  dumb.  f 

He  never  says  anything  that  makes  him  sound  like 
a  real  person. 

He  is  all  right,  but  I  really  don't  trust  him. 

If  I  make  mistakes  or  miss  a  class,  he  really  gives 
me  trouble  about  it. 

He  lets  me  talk  about  anything. 

He  probably  laughs  about  the  things  that  I  have  f 

said  to  him. 

I  don't  think  he  knows  what  is  the  matter  with  me.  f 
He  sometimes  looks  as  worried  as  I  feel. 

He  is  really  a  cold  fish. 

There  are  times  when  I  don't  have  to  speak,  he  t 

knows  how  I  feel. 

If  I  am  happy  or  if  I  am  sad,  it  makes  no  difference 
he  is  always  the  same. 
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121. 
122. 

123. 

124. 

125. 

126. 

127. 

128. 

129. 
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132. 

133. 

134. 

135. 

136. 

137. 
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He  really  wants  to  understand  me,  I  can  tell 
by  the  way  he  acts. 

He  knows  what  it  feels  like  to  be  ill.  t 

He  must  think  he  is  God,  the  way  he  talks  about 
things . 

He  really  wants  to  understand  me,  I  can  tell  by 
the  way  he  asks  questions. 

He  must  think  that  he  is  God,  the  way  he  treats 
me . 

He  rarely  makes  me  talk  about  anything  that 
would  be  uncomfortable. 

He  interrupts  me  whenever  I  am  talking  about  f 

something  that  really  means  a  lot  to  me. 

When  I'm  talking  about  things  that  mean  a  great 
deal  to  me,  he  acts  like  they  don't  mean  a  thing. 

I  can  tell  by  his  expressions  sometimes  that  he 
says  things  that  he  does  not  mean. 

He  really  wants  me  to  act  a  certain  way,  and 
says  so. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  I  would  like  to 
talk  about,  but  he  won't  let  me. 

He  really  likes  me  and  shows  it. 

I  think  he  could  like  someone,  but  I  don't  think 
he  could  love  anybody. 

There  are  times  when  he  is  silent  for  long  periods  f 
and  then  says  things  that  don't  have  much  to  do 
with  what  we  have  been  talking  about. 

When  he  is  wrong  he  doesn't  try  to  hide  it. 

He  acts  like  he  knows  it  all. 

If  he  had  his  way,  he  wouldn't  walk  across  the 
street  to  see  me. 

Often  he  makes  me  feel  stupid  the  way  he  uses  f 

strange  or  big  wordsk. 

He  must  think  life  is  easy  the  way  he  talks  about  f 
my  problems . 

You  can  nevel  tell  how  he  feels  about  things. 

He  treats  me  like  a  person. 

He  seems  to  be  bored  by  a  good  deal  of  what  I  talk 
about . 

He  will  talk  to  me,  but  otherwise  he  seems  pretty  f 
far  away  from  me. 

Even  though  he  pays  attention  to  me,  he  seems  to  f 
be  just  another  person  to  talk  with,  an  outsider. 

His  concern  about  me  is  very  obvious. 

I  get  the  feeling  that  he  is  all  wrapped  up  in 
what  I  tell  him  about  myself. 
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The  Relationship  Inventory  was  prepared  and  used  in  four  parallel  forms.  The 
two  Client  forms  differed  only  in  the  gender  of  the  third  person  pronouns.  The 
Therapist  forms  differed  from  the  Client  forms  in  that  the  positions  of  the 
first  person  and  third-person  pronouns  were  reversed.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
first  item  in  the  form  for  the  therapist  to  answer  (in  respect  to  a  male  client) 
became  "I  respect  him." 

The  Inventory  is  reproduced  here  just  as  it  was  used  with  clients  who  had  male 
therapists,  except  that  (a)  code  letters  followed  by  plus  or  minus  signs  have 
been  added,  to  indicate  the  scale  to  which  each  item  belonged  and  whether  it  was 
positively  or  negatively  stated  in  respect  to  this  scale;  and  (b)  items  that  were 
not  used  in  the  final  scoring  have  been  omitted. 

The  code  letters  signify  the  five  scales,  as  follows: 

R  =  Level  of  regard 
E  =  Empathic  understanding 
C  =  Congruence 

U  =  Unconditionality  of  regard 
W  =  Willingness  to  be  known 


RELATIONSHIP  INVENTORY  -  CLIENT  FORM 
(Male  Therapist) 


(Please  do  not  write  your  name  on  this  form.  It  will  be  coded  anonymously  and 
your  answers  used  for  research  purposes  only) . 

Below  are  listed  a  variety  of  ways  that  one  person  could  feel  or  behave  in 
relation  to  another  person.  Please  consider  each  statement  with  respect  to 
whether  you  think  it  is  true  or  nut  true  in  your  present  relationship  with 
your  therapist.  Mark  each  statement  in  the  left  margin  according  to  how  strongly 
you  feel  it  is  true  or  not  true.  Please  mark  every  one.  Write  in  +1,  +2,  +3; 
or  -1,  -2,  -3,  to  stand  for  the  following  answers: 

+1  :  I  feel  that  it  is  probably  true,  or  more  true  than  untrue. 

+2  :  I  feel  it  is  true. 

+3  :  I  strongly  feel  that  it  is  true. 

-1  :  I  feel  that  it  is  probably  untrue,  or  more  untrue  than  true. 

-2  :  I  feel  it  is  not  true. 

-3  :  I  strongly  feel  that  it  is  not  true. 


1.  He  respects  me. 

2.  He  tries  to  see  things  through  my  eyes. 

3.  He  pretends  that  he  likes  me  or  understands  me  more  than  he  really 
does  . 


R  + 
E  + 
C  - 


s:  an  m  ^  s;  a  com  a  s:  s  a 
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+ 
E  - 

C  4- 

U  - 

w  - 

R  + 
E  + 
U  - 
W  - 

R  + 
E  - 

C  + 
U  + 


W  - 


4.  His  interest  in  me  depends  partly  on  what  I  am  talking  to  him  about. 

5.  He  is  willing  to  tell  me  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings  when  he  is 
sure  that  I  really  want  to  know  them. 

6.  He  disapproves  of  me. 

7.  He  understands  my  words  but  not  the  way  I  feel. 

8.  What  he  says  to  me  never  conflicts  with  what  he  thinks  or  feels. 

9.  He  always  responds  to  me  with  warmth  and  interest  -  or_  always  with 
coldness  and  disinterest. 

10.  He  tells  me  his  opinions  or  feelings  more  than  I  really  want  to 
know  them. 

11.  He  is  curious  about  "the  way  I  tick",  but  not  really  interested  in 
me  as  a  person. 

12.  He  is  interested  in  knowing  what  my  experiences  mean  to  me. 

13.  He  is  disturbed  whenever  I  talk  about  or  ask  about  certain  things. 

14.  His  feeling  toward  me  does  not  depend  on  how  I  am  feeling  towards 
him. 

15.  He  prefers  to  talk  only  about  me  and  not  at  all  about  him. 

16.  He  likes  seeing  me. 

17.  He  nearly  always  knows  exactly  what  I  mean. 

18.  I  feel  that  he  has  unspoken  feelings  or  concerns  that  are  getting 
in  the  way  of  our  relationship. 

19.  His  attitude  toward  me  depends  partly  on  how  I  am  feeling  about 
myself. 

20.  He  will  freely  tell  me  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  when  I  want 
to  know  them. 

21.  He  is  indifferent  to  me. 

22.  At  times  he  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  I  feel  more  strongly  or 
more  concerned  about  something  than  I  actually  do. 

23.  He  behaves  just  the  way  that  he  jls,  in  our  relationship. 

24.  Sometimes  he  responds  to  me  in  a  more  positive  and  friendly  way 
than  he  does  at  other  times. 

25.  He  says  more  about  himself  than  I  am  really  interested  to  hear. 

26.  He  appreciates  me. 

27.  Sometimes  he  thinks  that  I  feel  a  certain  way,  because  he  feels 
that  way. 

28.  I  do  not  think  that  he  hides  anything  from  himself  that  he  feels 
with  me. 

29.  He  likes  me  in  some  ways,  dislikes  me  in  others. 

30.  He  adopts  a  professional  role  that  makes  it  hard  for  me  to  know 
what  he  is  like  as  a  person. 

31.  He  is  friendly  and  warm  toward  me. 

32.  He  understands  me. 

34.  If  I  feel  negatively  toward  him  he  responds  negatively  to  me. 

35.  He  tells  me  what  he  thinks  about  me,  whether  I  want  to  know  it 
or  not. 

36.  He  cares  about  me. 

37.  His  own  attitudes  toward  some  of  the  things  I  say,  or  do,  stop 
him  from  really  understand  me. 

38.  He  does  not  avoid  anything  that  is  important  for  our  relationship. 

39.  Whether  I  am  expressing  "good"  feelings  or  "bad"  ones  seems  to 
make  no  difference  to  how  positively  -  or  how  negatively  -  he  feels 
toward  me. 

40.  He  is  uncomfortable  when  I  ask  him  something  about  himself. 
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He  feels  that  I  am  dull  and  uninteresting. 

He  understands  what  I  say,  from  a  detached,  objective  point  of  view. 
I  feel  that  I  can  trust  him  to  be  honest  with  me. 

Sometimes  he  is  warmly  responsive  to  me,  at  other  times  cold  or 
d isapproving. 

He  expresses  ideas  or  feelings  of  his  own  that  I  am  not  really 
interested  in. 

He  is  interested  in  me. 

He  appreciates  what  my  experiences  feel  like  to  me. 

He  is  secure  and  comfortable  in  our  relationship. 

Depending  on  his  mood,  he  sometimes  responds  to  me  with  quite  a 
lot  more  warmth  and  interest  than  he  does  at  other  times. 

He  wants  to  say  as  little  as  possible  about  his  own  thoughts 
and  feelings. 

He  just  tolerates  me. 

He  is  playing  a  role  with  me. 

He  is  equally  appreciative  -  or  equally  unappreciative  -  of  me, 
whatever  I  am  telling  him  about  myself. 

His  own  feelings  and  thoughts  are  always  available  to  me,  but 
never  imposed  on  me. 

He  does  not  really  care  what  happens  to  me. 

He  does  not  realize  how  strongly  I  feel  about  some  of  the  things 
we  discuss. 

There  are  times  when  I  feel  that  his  outward  response  is  quite 
different  from  his  inner  reaction  to  me. 

His  general  feeling  toward  me  varies  considerably. 

He  is  willing  for  me  to  use  our  time  to  get  to  know  him  better, 
if  or  when  I  want  to. 

He  seems  to  really  value  me. 

He  responds  to  me  mechanically. 

I  don't  think  that  he  is  being  honest  with  himself  about  the  way 
he  feels  toward  me. 

Whether  I  like  or  dislike  myself  makes  no  difference  to  the  way  he 
feels  about  me. 

He  is  more  interested  in  expressing  and  communicating  himself  than 
in  knowing  and  understanding  me. 

He  dislikes  me. 

I  feel  that  he  is  being  genuine  with  me. 

Sometimes  he  responds  quite  positively  to  me,  at  other  times  he 
seems  indifferent. 

He  is  unwilling  to  tell  me  how  he  feels  about  me. 

He  is  impatient  with  me. 

Sometimes  he  is  not  at  all  comfortable  but  we  go  on  outwardly 
ignoring  ti. 

He  likes  me  better  when  I  behave  in  some  ways  than  he  does  when 
I  behave  in  other  ways. 

He  is  willing  to  tell  me  his  actual  responde  to  anything  I  say 
or  do . 

He  feels  deep  affection  for  me. 

He  usually  understands  all  of  what  I  say  to  him. 

He  does  not  try  to  mislead  me  about  his  own  thoughts  or  feelings. 
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79.  Whether  I  feel  awful  makes  no  difference  to  how  warmly  and 
appreciatively  -  o£  how  coldly  and  unappreciatively  -  he  feels 
toward  me. 

80.  He  tends  to  evade  any  attempt  that  I  make  to  get  to  know  him 
better . 

81.  He  regards  me  as  a  disagreeable  person. 

83.  What  he  says  gives  a  false  impression  of  his  total  reaction  to  me. 

84.  I  can  be  very  critical  of  him  or  very  appreciative  of  him  without 
it  changing  his  feeling  toward  me. 

86.  At  times  he  feels  contempt  for  me. 

87.  When  I  do  not  say  what  I  mean  at  all  clearly  he  still  understands 
me. 

88.  He  tries  to  avoid  telling  me  anything  that  might  upset  me. 

89.  His  general  feeling  toward  me  (of  liking,  respect,  dislike, 
trust,  criticism,  anger,  etc.)  reflects  the  way  that  I  am  geeling 
toward  him. 

91.  He  tries  to  understand  me  from  his  own  point  of  view. 

92.  He  can  be  deeply  and  fully  aware  of  my  most  painful  feelings  without 
being  distressed  or  burdened  by  them  himself. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION 


1.  Name  : 

2.  School  : 

3.  Please  check  the  ones  you  hold.  Name  the  University  from  which  you 
obtained  it  : 

B. A.  _ 

B.  Ed.  _ 

M.  A.  _ 

M.  Ed.  _ 

Diploma  in  Counselling  _ 


4. 

Number  of  years  of  experience  as 

a  counsellor  (circle) 

• 

(a)  1 

(d) 

4 

(b)  2 

(e) 

5 

(c)  3 

(f) 

more  than  5 

(specify 

numb  er 

) 

5. 

Time  spent  in  Counselling  : 

(a)  full  time 

(b)  two-thirds  time 

(c)  one-hald  time 

(d)  less  than  one-half  time 

6. 

Number  of  years  of  experience  as 

a  teacher 

(circle)  : 

(a)  1 

(d) 

4 

(b)  2 

(e) 

5 

(c)  3 

(f) 

more  than  5 

(specify 

number 

) 

7. 

Please  check  the  courses  you  have 

taken  or 

are  taking 

. 

(a) 

Educational 

Psychology 

276 

(1st  year) 

(b) 

II 

1 1 

308 

(Guidance) 

(c) 

f ! 

1 1 

476 

(d) 

1 1 

1 1 

478 

(Tests  &  Mea 

sur  ement) 

(d) 

II 

1 1 

310 

(Per  sonal ity 

Theory) 

(f) 

1 1 

1 1 

508 

(Group  Testi 

ng  &  Vocational  Choice) 

(g) 

1 1 

1 1 

510 

(Theories  of 

Counsell ing) 

(h) 

II 

II 

512 

(Practicuum) 

(i) 

1 1 

II 

574 

(Individual 

Testing) 

(j) 

II 

II 

570 

(Child  Devel 

opment) 

(k) 

II 

II 

572 

(Adolescent 

Psychology) 

(1) 

II 

II 

502 

(Statistics 

&  Research  Design) 

(m) 

Abnormal  Psy 

chology 

(n) 

Social  Psychology 

(o) 

Sociology 

(P> 

Anthropology 
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Counsellees ; 

This  questionnaire  deals  with  a  study  which  I  am  conducting  as 
a  graduate  student  in  educational  psychology,  University  of  Alberta. 

I  would  be  grateful  if  you  would  assist  me  in  this  research  by 
completing  this  questionnaire. 


Name : 

School : 

Grade : 

Father's  Occupation: 
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RELATIONSHIP  QUESTIONNAIRE  (AND  SCORING  KEY) 

People  feel  differently  about  some  people  than  they  do  about  others.  There 
are  a  number  of  statements  below  that  describe  a  variety  of  ways  that  one 
person  may  feel  about  another  person,  or  ways  that  one  person  may  act  toward 
another  person.  Consider  each  statement  carefully  and  decide  whether  it  is 
true  or  false  when  applied  to  your  present  relationship  with  your  counsellor. 
If  the  statement  seems  to  be  mostly  true,  then  circle  true;  if  it  is  mostly 
not  true,  then  circle  false. 


1.  He  seems  to  hold  things  back,  rather  than  tell  me  what 
he  really  thinks. 

2.  He  understands  my  words  but  does  not  know  what  I  feel. 

3.  He  understands  me. 

4.  He  understands  exactly  how  I  see  things 

5.  He  is  often  disappointed  in  me. 

6.  He  seems  to  like  me  no  matter  what  I  say  to  him 

7.  He  is  impatient  with  me. 

8.  He  may  understand  me  but  he  does  not  know  how  I  feel. 

9.  Sometimes  he  seems  interested  in  me  while  other  times 
he  does  not  seem  to  care  about  me. 

10.  He  often  misunderstands  what  I  am  trying  to  say. 

11.  He  almost  always  seems  very  concerned  about  me. 

12.  Sometimes  I  feel  that  what  he  says  to  me  is  very 
different  from  the  way  he  really  feels. 

13.  He  is  a  person  you  can  really  trust. 

14.  Sometimes  he  will  argue  with  me  just  to  prove  he  is 
right. 


T  F 

T  F 

T  F 

T  F 

T  F 

T  F 

T  F 

T  F 

T  F 

T  F 

T  F 

T  F 

T  F 

T  F 


. 
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15.  Sometimes  he  seems  to  be  uncomfortable  with  me,  but  we  go 

on  and  pay  no  attention  to  it .  T  F 

16.  Some  things  I  say  seem  to  upset  him.  T  F 

17.  He  can  read  me  like  a  book.  T  F 

18.  He  usually  is  not  very  interested  in  what  I  have  to  say.  T  F 

19.  He  feels  indifferent  about  me.  T  F 

20.  He  acts  too  professional.  T  F 

21.  I  am  just  another  student  to  him.  T  F 

22.  I  feel  that  I  can  trust  him  to  be  honest  with  me.  T  F 

23.  He  ignores  some  of  my  feelings.  T  F 

24.  He  likes  to  see  me.  T  F 

25.  He  knows  more  about  me  that  I  do  about  myself.  T  F 

26.  Sometimes  he  is  so  much  "with  me",  in  my  feelings  that 

I  am  not  at  all  distracted  by  his  presence.  T  F 

27.  I  can  usually  count  on  him  to  tell  me  what  he  really 

thinks  or  feels.  T  F 

28.  He  appreciates  me.  T  F 

29.  He  sure  makes  me  think  hard  about  myself.  T  F 

30.  I  feel  that  he  is  being  genuine  with  me.  T  F 

31.  Even  when  I  cannot  say  quite  what  I  mean,  he  knows  how 

I  feel.  T  F 

32.  He  usually  helps  me  to  know  how  I  am  feeling  by  putting 

my  feelings  into  words  for  me.  T  F 

33.  He  seems  like  a  very  cold  person.  T  F 

34.  He  must  understand  me,  but  I  often  think  he  is  wrong.  T  F 

35.  I  feel  that  he  really  thinks  I  am  worthwhile.  T  F 

36.  Even  if  I  were  to  criticize  him  he  would  still  like  me.  T  F 
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37.  He  likes  me  better  when  I  agree  with  him.  T 

38.  He  seems  to  follow  almost  every  feeling  I  have  while  I 

am  with  him.  T 

39.  He  usually  uses  just  the  right  words  when  he  tries  to 

understand  how  I  am  feeling.  T 

40.  If  it  were  not  for  him  I  would  probably  never  be  forced 

to  think  about  some  of  the  things  that  trouble  me.  T 

41.  He  pretends  that  he  likes  me  more  than  he  really  does.  T 

42.  He  really  listens  to  everything  I  say.  T 


43.  Sometimes  he  seems  to  be  putting  up  a  professional  front.  T 

44.  Sometimes  he  is  so  much  "with  me"  that  with  only  the 
slightest  hint  he  is  able  to  accurately  sense  some  of  my 


deepest  feelings.  T 

45.  I  feel  safer  with  him  than  I  do  with  almost  any  other 

person.  T 

46.  His  voice  usually  sounds  very  serious.  T 

47.  I  often  cannot  understand  what  he  is  trying  to  tell  me.  T 

48.  Sometimes  he  sort  of  "pulls  back"  and  examines  me.  T 

49.  I  am  afraid  of  him.  T 


50.  He  seems  to  pressure  me  to  talk  about  things  that  are 
important  to  me. 

51.  Whatever  he  says  usually  fits  right  in  with  what  I  am 


feeling.  T 

52.  He  sometimes  seems  more  interested  in  what  he  himself 

says  than  in  what  I  say.  T 

53.  He  tells  me  things  that  he  does  not  mean.  T 

54.  He  often  does  not  seem  to  be  genuinely  himself.  T 


F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 


F 

F 

F 

F 
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55.  He  is  a  very  sincere  person.  T  F 

56.  With  him  I  feel  more  free  to  really  be  myself  than  with 

almost  anyone  else  I  know.  T  F 

57.  He  sometimes  pretends  to  understand  me,  when  he  really 

does  not.  T  F 

58.  He  usually  knows  exactly  what  I  mean,  sometimes  even 

before  I  finish  saying  it.  T  F 

59.  He  accepts  me  the  way  I  am  even  though  he  wants  me  to 

be  better.  T  F 

60.  Whether  I  am  talking  about  ’'good"  or  "bad"  feelings  it 
seems  to  make  no  real  difference  in  the  way  he  feels 

toward  me.  T  F 

61.  In  many  of  our  talks  I  feel  that  he  pushes  me  to  talk 

about  things  that  are  upsetting.  T  F 

62.  He  often  leads  me  into  talking  about  some  of  my  deepest 

feelings.  T  F 

63.  He  usually  makes  me  work  hard  at  knowing  myself.  T  F 

64.  Sometimes  I  feel  like  going  to  sleep  while  I  am  talking 

with  him.  T  F 

65.  He  is  curious  about  what  makes  me  act  like  I  do,  but  he 

is  not  really  interested  in  me.  T  F 

66.  He  sometimes  completely  understands  me  so  that  he  knows 

o 

what  I  am  feeling  even  when  I  am  hiding  my  feelings.  T  F 

67.  I  sometimes  feel  safe  enough  with  him  to  really  say  how 

I  feel.  T  F 

68.  I  feel  I  can  trust  him  more  than  anyone  else  I  know.  T  F 


“ 
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69.  Whatever  I  talk  about  is  okay  with  him.  T 

70.  He  helps  me  know  myself  better  by  sometimes  pointing  to 

feelings  within  me  that  I  had  been  unaware  of.  T 

71.  He  seem  like  a  real  person,  instead  of  just  a  teacher.  T 


72.  I  can  learn  a  lot  about  myself  from  talking  with  him.  T 

73.  In  spite  of  all  he  knows  about  me,  he  seems  to  trust 

my  feelings  about  what  is  right  and  wrong  for  me.  T 

74.  Sometimes  he  is  upset  when  I  see  him  but  he  tries  to 

hide  it.  T 

75.  He  would  never  knowingly  hurt  me.  T 

76.  He  is  a  phony.  T 

77.  He  is  the  kind  of  person  who  might  lie  to  me  if  he 

thought  it  would  help  me.  T 

78.  When  he  sees  me  he  seems  to  be  "just  doing  a  job".  T 


79.  In  spite  of  the  bad  things  that  he  knows  about  me,  he 

seems  to  still  like  me.  T 

80.  I  sometimes  get  the  feeling  that  for  him  the  most 

important  thing  is  that  I  should  really  like  him.  T 

81.  There  is  something  about  the  way  he  reacts  to  what  I 

tell  him  that  makes  me  uncertain  whether  he  can  keep  my 
confidences  to  himself.  T 

82.  He  gives  me  so  much  advice  I  sometimes  think  he  is 

trying  to  live  my  life  for  me.  T 

83.  He  never  knows  when  to  stop  talking  about  something  which 

is  not  very  meaningful  to  me.  T 

84.  He  sometimes  cuts  me  off  abruptly  just  when  I  am  leading 

up  to  something  very  important  to  me.  T 


F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 
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85.  He  frequently  acts  so  restless  that  I  get  the  feeling 

he  can  hardly  wait  for  the  day  to  end.  T  F 

86.  There  are  lots  of  things  I  could  tell  him,  but  I  am  not 

sure  how  he  would  react  to  them,  so  I  keep  them  to  muself.  T  F 

87.  He  constantly  reminds  me  that  we  are  friends  though  I 

have  a  feeling  that  he  drags  this  into  the  conversation.  T  F 

88.  He  sometimes  tries  to  make  a  joke  out  of  something  I 

feel  really  upset  about.  T  F 

89.  He  is  sometimes  so  rude  I  only  accept  it  because  he  is 

supposed  to  be  helping  me.  T  F 

90.  Sometimes  he  seems  to  be  playing  "cat  and  mouse"  with  me.  T  F 

91.  He  often  points  out  what  a  lot  of  help  he  is  giving  me 

even  though  it  does  not  feel  like  it  to  me.  T  F 

92.  It  is  hard  to  feel  comfortable  with  him  because  he  sometimes 

seems  to  be  trying  out  some  new  theory  on  me.  T  F 

93.  He's  got  a  job  to  do  and  does  it.  That  is  the  only  reason 

he  does  not  tell  me  off.  T  F 

94.  He  is  always  relaxed,  I  do  not  think  anything  could  get 

him  excited.  T  F 

95.  I  don't  think  he  has  ever  smiled.  T  F 

96.  He  is  always  the  same.  T  F 

97.  I  would  like  to  be  like  him.  T  F 

98.  He  makes  feel  like  a  guinea  pig  or  some  kind  of  animal.  T  F 

99.  He  uses  the  same  words  over  and  over  again  till  I'm  bored.  T  F 

100.  Usually  I  can  lie  to  him  and  he  never  knows  the 

difference.  T  F 
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101.  He  may  like  me,  but  he  does  not  like  the  things  I  talk 

about.  T  F 

102.  I  don't  think  he  really  cares  if  I  live  or  die.  T  F 

103.  He  doesn't  like  me  as  a  person,  but  continues  to  see 


me  as  a  student  anyway.  T 

104.  I  think  he  is  dumb.  T 

105.  He  never  says  anything  that  makes  him  sound  like  a  real 

person.  T 

106.  He  is  all  right,  but  I  really  don't  trust  him.  T 

107.  If  I  make  mistakes  or  miss  an  interview,  he  really 

gives  me  trouble  about  it.  T 

108.  He  lets  me  talk  about  anything.  T 

109.  He  probably  laughs  about  the  things  that  I  have  said  to 

him.  T 

110.  I  don't  think  he  knows  what  is  the  matter  with  me.  T 

111.  He  sometimes  looks  as  worried  as  I  feel.  T 

112.  He  is  really  a  cold  fish.  T 

113.  There  are  times  when  I  don't  have  to  speak;  he  knows 

how  I  feel.  T 

114.  If  I  am  happy  or  if  I  am  sad,  it  makes  no  difference,  he 

is  always  the  same.  T 

115.  He  really  wants  to  understand  me,  I  can  tell  by  the  way 

he  acts.  T 

116.  He  knows  what  it  feels  like  to  be  ill.  T 

117.  He  must  think  he  is  God,  the  way  he  talks  about  things.  T 

118.  He  really  wants  to  understand  me,  I  can  tell  by  the  way 

he  asks  questions.  T 


F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 
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119.  He  must  think  that  he  is  God,  the  way  he  treats  me.  T 

120.  He  rarely  makes  me  talk  about  anything  that  would  be 

uncomfortable.  T 

121.  He  interrupts  me  whenever  I  am  talking  about  something 

that  really  means  a  lot  to  me.  T 

122.  When  I  am  talking  about  things  that  mean  a  great  deal  to 


me,  he  acts  like  they  don’t  mean  a  thing.  T 

123.  I  can  tell  by  his  expressions  sometimes  that  he  says 

things  that  he  does  not  mean.  T 

124.  He  really  wants  me  to  act  a  certain  way,  and  says  so.  T 

125.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  I  would  like  to  talk 

about,  but  he  won't  let  me.  T 

126.  He  really  likes  me  and  shows  it.  T 

127.  I  think  he  could  like  someone,  but  I  don't  think  he 

could  love  anybody.  T 


128.  There  are  times  when  he  is  silent  for  long  periods,  and 

then  says  things  that  don't  have  much  to  do  with  what  we 
have  been  talking  about.  T 

129.  When  he  is  wrong  he  doesn't  try  to  hide  it.  T 

130.  He  acts  like  he  knows  it  all.  T 

131.  If  he  had  his  way,  he  wouldn't  walk  across  the  street 

to  see  me.  T 

132.  Often  he  makes  me  feel  stupid  the  way  he  uses  strang 

or  big  words.  T 

133.  He  must  think  life  is  easy  the  way  he  talks  about  my 

T 


F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 
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134.  You  can  never  tell  how  he  feels  about  things.  T  F 

135.  He  treats  me  like  a  person.  T  F 

136.  He  seems  to  be  bored  by  a  good  deal  of  what  I  talk  about.  T  F 

137.  He  will  talk  to  me,  but  otherwise  he  seems  pretty  far 

away  from  me.  T  F 

138.  Even  though  he  pays  attention  to  me,  he  seems  to  be  just 

another  person  to  talk  with,  an  outsider.  T  F 

139.  His  concern  about  me  is  very  obvious.  T  F 

140.  I  get  the  feeling  that  he  is  all  wrapped  up  in  what  I 

tell  him  about  myself.  T  F 
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5721  -  112  Street,  #  303 
Edmonton,  Alberta 

October  27,  1967 

To  :  Principal, 

Attention  :  Counsellor. 


The  Edmonton  Public  School  Board  has  granted  me  permission  to 
use  some  of  their  schools,  in  which  to  collect  data  for  my  thesis.  Dr. 
John  Paterson,  Director  of  Counselling,  has  agreed  to  give  me  guidance 
and  support.  Dr.  Harvey  Zingle  is  my  thesis  advisor. 

Your  school  is  one  of  the  twelve  which  have  been  recommended  for 

my  use. 


I  would  like  to  administer  a  questionnaire  to  the  students  whom 
the  above  mentioned  counsellor  has  interviewed  at  least  twice  from  the 
beginning  of  September  1967  to  the  beginning  of  January  1968.  I  should 
hope  that  by  January  1968,  there  will  be  a  good  number  of  counselees  who 
will  have  been  interviewed  a  few  times  (4S  5,  or  6  times) . 

If  you  are  willing  to  co-operate,  I  would  appreciate  it,  if  the 
counsellor  would  take  class  lists  and  put  checkmarks  after  a  student’s 
name,  each  time  he  or  she  is  interviewed. 

I  would  also  be  grateful  if  you  would  inform  me  of  your  decision 
as  soon  as  possible  by  calling  me  at  Allendale  Junior  High  (434-4756, 
on  Monday,  Tuesday  or  Wednesday)  or  at  Ver non-Bar ford  Junior  High  (434-9406, 
on  Thursday  or  Friday) . 

The  counsellors  could  also  speak  to  me  at  the  inservice  training 
session  on  Monday,  November  6,  1967. 


Yours  sincerely, 


Rita  Pierog. 
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Table  XVI 


Analysis  of  Covariance  on  the  Adjusted  Empathy  Means  for  the 
Variable,  Number  of  Years  of  Counselling  Experience 


Source  of 

Variation 

Degrees 

Freedom 

of  Mean 

Square 

Adjusted 

F 

Probability 

Between  groups 

7 

160.217 

1.793 

.090 

Within  groups 

191 

89.357 

Table  XVII 

Analysis  of  Covariance  on  the  Adjusted  Congurence  Means  for  the 
Variable,  Number  of  Years  of  Counselling  Experience 

Source  of 

Variation 

Degrees 

Freedom 

of  Mean 

Square 

Adj  us ted 
F 

Probability 

Between  groups 

7 

105.737 

.986 

.443 

Within  groups 

191 

107.235 

Table  XVIII 

Analysis  of  Covariance  on  the  Adjusted  Acceptance  Means  for  the 
Variable,  Number  of  Years  of  Counselling  Experience 


Source  of 
Variation 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Mean 

Square 

Adjusted 

F 

Probability 

Between  groups 

7 

228.209 

1.299 

.305 

Within  groups 

191 

190.263 
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Table  XIX 

Analysis  of  Covariance  on  the  Adjusted  Total  Means  for  the 
Variable,  Number  of  Years  of  Counselling  Experience 


Source  of 

Variation 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Mean 

Square 

Adj  usted 

F 

Probability 

Between  groups 

7 

1320.669 

1.259 

.273 

Within  groups 

191 

1049.122 

Table 

XX 

Analysis  of 
Variable 

Covariance  on  the  Adjusted  Empathy  Means  for  the 
,  The  Amount  of  Time  Now  Spent  in  Counselling 

Source  of 
Variation 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Mean 

Square 

Adjusted 

F 

Probability 

Between  groups 

3 

127.764 

1.399 

.244 

Within  groups 

195 

91.310 

Table 

XXI 

Analysis  of 
Variable 

Covariance  on  the  Adjusted  Congruence  Means  for  the 
,  the  Amount  of  Time  Now  Spent  in  Counselling 

Source  of 
Variation 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Mean 

Square 

Adjusted 

F 

Probability 

Between  groups 

3 

286.853 

2.747 

.044 

Within  groups 

195 

104.418 
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Table  XXII 

Analysis  of  Covariance  on  the  Adjusted  Acceptance  Means  for  the 
Variable,  the  Amount  of  Time  Now  Spent  in  Counselling 


Source  of 
Variation 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Mean 

Square 

Adjusted 

F 

Probability 

Between  groups 

3 

736.991 

4.023 

.008 

Within  groups 

195 

183.215 

Table 

XXIII 

Analysis  of  Covariance  on  the  Adjusted  Total  Means 

for  the 

Variable , 

the  Amount  of 

Time  Now  Spent  in  Counselling 

Source  of 

Degrees  of 

Mean 

Adjusted 

Variation 

Freedom 

Square 

F 

Probability 

Between  groups 

3 

2851.458 

2.765 

.043 

Within  groups 

195 

1031.142 

Table 

XXIV 

Analysis  of  Covariance  on  the  Adjusted  Empathy  Means  for  the 

Variable , 

the  Number  of 

Years  of  Teaching  Experience 

Source  of 

Degrees  of 

Mean 

Adjusted 

Variation 

Freedom 

Square 

F 

Probability 

Between  groups 

10 

221.680 

2.609 

.005 

Within  groups 

188 

84.957 
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Table  XXV 

Analysis  of  Covariance  on  the  Adjusted  Congruence  Means  for  the 
Variable,  the  Number  of  Years  of  Teaching  Experience 


Source  of 
Variation 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Mean 

Square 

Adjusted 

F 

Probability 

Between  groups 

10 

198.929 

1.945 

.042 

Within  groups 

188 

102.302 

Table 

XXVI 

Analysis  of  Covariance  on  the  Adjusted  Acceptance  Means  for  the 
Variable,  the  Number  of  Years  of  Teaching  Experience 

Source  of 
Variation 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Mean 

Square 

Adjusted 

F 

Probability 

Between  groups 

10 

462.894 

2.613 

.005 

Within  groups 

188 

177.174 

Table 

XXVII 

Analysis  of 
Variable 

Covariance  on  the  Adjusted  Total  Means  for  the 
:,  the  Number  of  Years  of  Teaching  Experience 

Source  of 
Variation 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Mean 

Square 

Adj  usted 
F 

Probability 

Between  groups 

10 

2363.0061 

2.388 

.011 

Within  groups 

188 

989.345 

♦ 

' 

Table  XXVIII 
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Analysis  of  Covariance  on  the  Adjusted  Empathy  Means  for 

the  Variable,  Degree  Held 


Source  of 
Variation 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Mean 

Square 

Adjusted 

F 

Probability 

Between  groups 

2 

221.107 

2.442 

.0896 

Within  groups 

196 

90.543 

Table  XXIX 

Analysis  of 

Covariance  on  the  Adjusted  Congruence  Means 
for  the  Variable,  Degree  Held 

Source  of 
Variation 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Mean 

Square 

Adjusted 

F 

Probability 

Between  groups 

2 

61.709 

.573 

.565 

Within  groups 

196 

107.646 

Table 

XXX 

Analysis  of 

Covariance  on  the  Adjusted  Acceptance  Means 
for  the  Variable,  Degree  Held 

Source  of 
Variation 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Mean 

Square 

Adjusted 

F 

Probability 

Between  groups 

2 

136.473 

.710 

.493 

Within  groups 

196 

192.167 

Table  XXXI 
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Analysis  of  Covariance  on  the  Adjusted  Total  Means 
for  the  Variable,  Degree  Held 


Source  of 
Variation 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Mean 

Square 

Adjusted 

F 

Probability 

Between  groups 

2 

1184.063 

1.120 

.328 

Within  groups 

196 

1057.443 

Table  XXXII 

Analysis  of 
Variable 

Covariance  on  the  Adjusted  Empathy  Means  for  the 
,  the  Number  of  Courses  in  Counselling  Taken  at 
the  Graduate  Level 

Source  of 
Variation 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Mean 

Square 

Adjusted 

F 

Probability 

Between  groups 

5 

122.043 

1.340 

.249 

Within  groups 

193 

91.680 

Table 

XXXIII 

Analysis  of  Covariance  on  the  Adjusted 
the  Variable,  the  Number  of  Courses 
Taken  at  the  Graduate 

Congruence  Means  for 
in  Counselling 

Level 

Source  of 
Variation 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Mean 

Square 

Adj  usted 

F 

Probability 

Between  groups 

5 

131.654 

1.236 

.294 

Within  groups 

193 

106.348 
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Table  XXXIV 

Analysis  of  Covariance  on  the  Adjusted  Acceptance  Means 
for  the  Variable,  the  Number  of  Courses  in 
Counselling  Taken  at  the  Graduate  Level 


Source  of 
Variation 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Mean 

Square 

Adj  us ted 
F 

Probability 

Between  Groups 

5 

1681.337 

1.998 

.081 

Within  groups 

193 

1042.592 

Table 

XXXV 

Analysis  of 
Variable 

Covariance  on  the  Adjusted 
,  the  Number  of  Courses  in 
at  the  Graudate 

Total  Means 
Counselling 
Level 

for  the 

Taken 

Source  of 
Variation 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Mean 

Square 

Adj  usted 
F 

Probability 

Between  groups 

5 

1681.337 

1.613 

.158 

Within  groups 

193 

1042.592 

. 


